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This confidential Letter was written at the 
deſire of. a Friend, whoſe avocations and, want 


of knowledge of dle French tongue deprived him. 


/ thoſe ſources, from which due information was 
to be protured. - Several:yerſons, more from par- 
tiality or the writer, chan merit in tt work,” 


having requeſted copies of it, has been the cauſe of | 
its appearing in pn © Neither vamity vr lutre 


val bein the "leaſt bie. To avoit both he” has" 
neither ſubſcribed his name to it, nor” ofers i to 
Hale. 
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Page 8. Note, for 11th century read 14th century, 
p. 9. fluſhed r. fleſhed, p. 27. unbottoned r. unbuttoned. 
p- 46. Ramboillet r. Rambouillet. p. 52. grenadier . 
grenadiers. p. 55. Note, accident r. incident. p. 67. r. 
old maids. p. 68. Higgin's r. Higgon's. St. Maurs r. 
St. Maur. p. 72. Note, dele chen. 


Theſe, and any other miſtakes which have been com- 
mitted of cog. the reader is defired to | 
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Dzar Sin, 


Y OU have been pleaſed to aſk my opinion 


concerning the aſtoniſhingchange of meaſures, 


which has lately taken place in a neighbour. 


ing kingdom; I readily aſſure you that an 
alterationin the ſyſtem of government, inother 
words, arevolution in France appears to me to 
have been undoubtedly neceſſary. The de- 


ranged ſtate of the finances, verging rapidly 


towards a national bankruptcy, and the oppreſ- 
fions of the people called loudly for it. It was 


the wiſh of every Frenchman, if we except 


poſſibly the courtiers who, as in moſt countries, 
are generally enriched at the expence of the 


public. Wherefore I perfeRly agree with Mr. 
B Paine, 
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Paine, that the ideas of liberty bave taken ſuch 


deep root in the breaſts of the people, that it 
is ridiculous to ſuppole that a counter revolu- 
tion can happen: I mean that they will ever 


' ſuffer themſelves again to be reduced to the 


flaviſh ſtate of their former government, We 


differ then only as to the mode and progreſs 
of this revolution. The advantages, which 
may poſſibly accrue from it hereaſter, time 


alone can ſhow. 


No man in France more ardently wiſhed to 


redreſs all grievances, and particularly the de- 


rangement of che finances, than the king him- 
ſelf. _ Mr. Paine allows him to be a good man, 
and on that account beloved by the nation. 
His Majeſty lamented the ambition of Lewis 
XIV. and the voluptuouſneſs of his grand- 
father, to which, with great probability, I may 


add the fatal alliance which he formed with 


America: for all theſe contributed to the ruin 
of the nation. oy 

For this purpoſe he frequently conferred 
with his miniſters. Perceiving however that 
no redreſs could be obtained from their coun- 
ſels, he recalled the -parliaments, which his 
grand-father had diſſolved. He conſulted them. 
He requeſted their advice. But they, more 


ſtudious to eſtabliſh their own conſequence, 
than 


| Ta T 
than to attend to the public weal, offered no 
hints, no ſchemes towards the completion of 
an objett of ſuch magnitude and importance. 
Wherefore his Majeſty, thus baffled in his good 
intentions, was reſolved to aſſemble the nobi- 
lity and dignified clergy by their repreſenta- 
tives in the ſame manner as Henry IV. one of 
his predeceſſors, had heretofore done. Theſe 
were (tiled the Notables. - 

The Parliament, ſenſible that ſuch a ſtep 
would totally annihilate their own importance, 
oppoſed the meaſure as much as poſlible, and 


gave the King to underſtand that the votes of 
ſuch an aſſembly, particularly upon the ſubje&@ 


of taxation, would be incompetent without the 
concurrence of the third eſtate, ſuppoſing that 
he would never adopt a meaſure, which would 
inthe end infallibly circumſcribe his own power. 
They were however miſtaken. His Majeſty 
was determined to reſcue the people from na- 
tional diſgrace, from oppreſſion and from mi- 
ſery. He had pledged his word, and was re- 
ſolved to keep it. 

The idea of a national bankruptcy terrified 
no ſet of men ſo much as thoſe who had lent 
their money upon the ſecurity of the public 
funds. As long as they had received their in- 
tereſt with punQuality, they exhibited no ſymp» 
- toms 
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toms of complaint againſt arbitrary. power, of 
the deſpotiſm of the ſtate. But when govern« 
ment became lack in the payment of their di- 
vidends; when the embarraſſment of the trea- 
ſury to make them good was viſible, theſe men 
became the moſt zealous patriots, the 9 
advocates for liberty. 

At this moment Mr, Necker was miniſter 
of the finances. - When he came into office it 
was eaſy for him to foreſee that a revolution 
was at hand. Many things had contributed 
towards it, and, as Mr. Paine obſerves, the 
intercourſe with America was not the “ leaſt. 
Mr. Necker therefore was reſolved to have 
the merit of it. It was his intereſt to gain the 
ſtoWK-jobbers, and through them the people. 
To the former he promiſed ſecurity for their 
money. To the latter he held forth the cap 
of liberty and freedom. Even in the aſſembly 
itſelf he became a neceſſary man, no member 
being ſuppoſed equally capable of that branch 
of legiſlation, It was for theſe reaſons that 
all parties joined in procuring his recal after 
the King had diſmiſſed him. But when the 
ſock-jobbers perceived that from finance, he 
attended to politics, they turned their backs 
upon him, as they did afterwards upon the AF. 


Modern philoſophy comes in for a great ſhare. 
ſembly, 
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fembly, when they ceaſed to purſue the grand 
object they had at heart. What was it to them 
if the conſtitution was good, or bad, provided 
their dividends were paid, and their capital ſe- 
cured? Thus we ſee for what reaſon Mr. Nec- 
ker courted the ſtock-jobbers, and the ſtock- 
jobbers ſupported the miniſter, and ſtirred up 
the people againſt the-lawful authority of the 
King. He was reſolved, as I ſaid, to have the 
merit of the revolution, which was then in em- 
bryo. But there were other men equally am- 
bitious of that honor, and therefore, when he 
had ſerved their purpoſes, they turned their 
backs upon him alſo. | | 
The King had diſmiſſed him, becauſe his 
calculations towards removing the national 

grievance were deficient. The ſtock-jobbers 

and the people however forced his Majeſty to 
recal him, and at his return he was received 
as the tutelar angel of France. When the 
Aſſembly had got all the powers of govern- 
ment into their own. hands, they called upon 
him to produce his budget. Finding it im- 
poſſible to anſwer their expectations, and ſee. 
ing his popularity on the wane, he very pru- 
dently withdrew to his eſtate in Switzerland. 
'The day of his return, I ſhould have remarked, 
was ordained for ever to be kept a feſtival. 
| But 
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But both the miniſter and the feſtival are now 
forgotten. Sic tranſit gloria mundi] 

His Majeſty might have had another mo- 
tive for diſmiſſing his miniſter, It is not im- 
probable that he received ſome information of 
his ſiniſter dealings with the ſtock- jobbers and 
the people. Be that as it may, the diſmiſſion 
cauſed a general alarm. The preſs began to 
teem with the moſt incendiary and defamatory 
pamphlets. Gazettes and news-papers ſprung 
up like muſhrooms, replete with the moſt in- 
flammable and combuſtible materials. The 
people in Paris were in a ſtate of the moſt a- 
larming commotion. Meetings were held all 
over the city, and in particular at the Palais- 
royale (the reſidence of the Duke of Orleans) 
whereat every black and atrocious deed was 
hatched, and from thence iſſued. All was now 
uproar and confuſion. We need only call to 
mind the calamitous ſcene exhibited in Lon- 
don in the year 1780 to form ſome idea of the 
preſent moment in Paris, where the minds of 
the people, if poſſible, are more degraded and 
debaſed. 

It was the dread of theſe mobs, which de- 
terred the Kings of France from making Paris 
their: place of reſidence. To guard againſt 


2 evil, an army was ordered to aſſemble 
round 


CE 
round the ſkirts of the city. The motives for 
this meaſure are variouſly related. I will give 


you both ſides of the queſtion, and you will 


then judge for yourſelf. Mr. Paine affirms, 
with the popular party, that it was aſſembled 
with the view of caſhiering the members of the 
National Aﬀembly, who were then fitting at 
Verſailles. The people were likewiſe made 
to believe that the army was to reduce the city 
to aſhes, and to maſſacre all the inhabitants. 
If I may hazard a conjecture, it ſeems more 
probable that the King was adviſed to the 

meaſure for his own ſecurity, as alſo for that of 
the people and the capital. The army was to 
intimidate, and not to act offenſively, otherwiſe 
M. Broglio, one of the moſt experienced ge- 
nerals of the age, would certainly have made 
a different diſpoſition of it to what he did. If 
however the view of the court was ever ſo 
pure, their policy was very defeQive. It ſerv= 
ed only to confirm the people in the ideas 
they had formed of the deſpotiſm of the ſtate, 
and conſequently augmented their fury and 
reſentment. By the eaſy communication they 
bad with the army, and their frequent inter- 
courſe with the ſoldiers, they ſoon debauched 
them from their duty by dint of money, and 
ſpecious arguments in favor of liberty. | 


From 
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From eight to ten thouſand of the rabble 
now began to parade the ſtreets of Paris, and 
indiſcriminately to plunder the ſhops, houſes 
and convents. They ſeized upon the hoſpi- 
tal for invalid ſoldiers, where they met with 
no reſiſtance, and furniſhed themſelves with 
ſome thouſands of muſquets, and ſeveral pieces 
of cannon. From thence they repaired to 
the Arſenal, which they plundered alſo, and 
marched directly for the Baſtile®. On this 
ſubje&likewiſe there is a difference of opinion. 
The popular party, to palliate their ſavage cruel» 
ty towards M. Launey, the governor, gave out 
that he was puniſhed ſolely for his treachery, 
This report I ſhall not pretend to confute, as 
Mr. Paine takes no notice of it, and therefore 
muſt ſuppoſe it void of credit. The oppoſite . 
party affirm, that his only fault was that of 
ſubmitting to a parley with the inſurgents, 
when he ſhould have drawn up the bridges, and 
retired within the works. Had he done this, 
they ſay, he might have bid defiance to the 
mob, without firing a ſingle gun, which he ne- 
ver did. Be that as it may, the mob ſeized 
him, and chopped off his head, without either 


The Baſtile was a fortreſs, like our Tower in London. 
It was built in the 11th century, for the defence of Paris 
judge 
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tal 
judge or jury, paraded it through the ſtreets, 


and afterwards ſtuck it up a8 4 trophy err 

the Pulail-· Royale. rell | 
Like houtids juſt daſhes PR I may uſe 08 

expteſſon) theſe inhuman wretches thirſted 


after more blood and carnage. Fury and 


madneſs ſecmed to mark all zheir ſteps. The 
Court became terrified, and diſmayed, as well 
they might. The Aſſembly, taking advantage 
of their conſternation, artfully ſeized that mo- 
ment to. propoſe to the king that the troops 
might be withdrawn. "To refuſe, would be to 
confirm the ſuſpicions of the people. The 
army,, or at leaſt what was left of it, was not 
to be relied upon. The crown, and poſſibly 
the life of the king, depended upon the an- 


ſyer. His majeſty therefore heſitated not a 
moment. Hedeclared that he would not on- 


ly give orders for the army to retire, but 
would, ſuch vas his confidence in the people, 
go to Paris the next day unattended and with- 
out guards, and endeavour to ſettle every 
thing they could wiſh or expe from him. 
This generous deportment of the king dif. . 
concerted the views of deſigning men. They 
vere fearful that the confidence which he 
feemed to place in the people might revive 
* loyalty and affedtions. To countera& 
C this, 
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this, engroſſed all their attention. Their fears 


bowever were groundleſs. _ They had learnt. 
their leſſons. The emiſſaries of the Palais- 
Royale had been both 'aQtive and able inſtruc- 
tors. They had taught them to believe that 
the king put himſelf into their bands through 
abſolute neceſſity, therefore they were to attri- 
bute nothing. to the generous confidence of 
the monarch; for, in faQ, it was only a tacit 
acknowledgment of bis own defeat. In a 
word, he could not do otherwiſe, | 

The next day however Lewis XVI. faith= 
ful to his engagement, ſet off from Verſailles 
without a guard. When he arrived in Paris, 
though ſurrounded by an immenſe mob, he 
heard, not as heretofore, a ſingle huzza, or 
ſhout of God ſave the ling, except from a vene- 
rable old man who, I ſuppoſe, could not diveſt 
himſelf of an old cuſtom, which was now go- 
ing out of faſhion. Had he not been reſcued 
at the moment, he would have been torn to 
pieces by the mob for this light tribute of 
loyalty. This anecdote 1 had from an eye- 
witneſs. The king, although he had every 


© reaſon to fear for his life, (for a woman was 


killed by a muſket-ball not far ſrom his perſon, 
which ſhot was undoubtedly intended for him) 
appeared compoſed and Enchanted. He bore 


up 


1 


up beton this diſgraceful and dangerous day 

with a courage which refleQted the greateſt 
luſtre on the fortitude: of =s bear and Fike 
elevation of his mind. . 

On his arrival at the Ton ede, he con- 
firmed the nomination of the people i in favor 
of | Meſſrs.” Bailly and La Fayette. As the 
former appears to be a very lingular charakter, 
it may not be amiſs to give you a little ſketch 
of it. He is a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and has publiſhed ſome treatiſes on 
aſtronomy. That a man of bis caſt of mind, 
given to ſuch abſtruſe ſtudies, ſhould quit his 
peaceable deſk for the tumult and uproar of 
popular commotion appears very ſingular in- 
deed ! This ſingularity of conduct however 
was ſurpaſſed by his boldneſs and effrontery 
to the king upon the preſent occaſion. After 
decorating his majeſty's hat with the national 
cockade, which undoubtedly was a pointed 
inſult, as it was the very badge and enſign of 
rebellion at that moment, he preſented the 
keys of the city to him, (for you will be plea- 
ſed to, obſerve he was then Mayor of Paris) 
and addreſſed his ſovereign as follows : * Sire, 

* theſe are the ſame keys which were pre- 
« ſented to your anceſtor, Henry IV. when 
> oo had ſubdued his people. Now the peo- 

9 2 te ple 
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« ple preſent them to you, after W 
quered their king.“ 2 
His majeſty having ſuffered overy wag 
| that could gall and mortify him, was permit- 
ted to return to Verſailles. The queen a- 
waited his, arrival. with the moſt impatient 
anxiety. When ſhe ſa him approach, ſhe 
ran to meet him, and fainted away at his feet. 
From this incident we may eaſily form a judgs. 
ment of the diſtreſſed feelings of this unfortu- 
nate Princeſs, and be apt to drop a tear of pity 
and compaſſion. on her ſufferings. + 
Though the (cruel, and indeed ſcandalous 
behaviour of the. Pariſians bad rent the king's 
heart with the moſt pungent grief, yet the de- 
monſtrations of joy-which the people of Ver- 
- fallles teſtified. upon his ſafe return afforded 
ſome conſolation to the much injured mo- 
narch. Here be might bave remained in 
peace, if the iniquitous meaſures of the cabal 
would, bave ſuffered it. But it was only in 
troubled waters .they could fiſh, yith any. proſ- 
peR of ſucceſs; it was from anarchy and, con- 
fuſion alone they could expect to bring their 
vile projects to bear. If bis popularity en- 
creaſed, they knew full well that their influ- 
ence 1 muſt decline. To counterat this, they, 
bay their force. . They! were reſolved to 
| ur 
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ꝛꝛerrify ihe people into their meaſures; a ma- 
nuvre which they beve always empleyed to 
this day, and, Lam ſorgy to add, with ſueceſa. 
For this purpoſe it was buzzed in their cars 
chat plot were hatching, and armies. colledts 
ing in fav our pf deſpoti ſm and arbitrary power, 
It was alſo artfully and induſtriouſly inſinu · 
ated that ao:capfidence. could be placed in the 
king, who moſt afluredly, would liſten to the 
pernicious counſels of his miniſters and cour- 
tiers, and adopt every meaſure towards tho 
extinction of liberty... 

Fheſe reports had their elek. Add. to 


which the high price af grain for the year 


1789 had been very unproduftive, revived the 
former diſcontents of the people, which had 
ſubſided a little after his majeſtyꝰs gracious 
and: paſſive deportment in Paris. The real 
ſcarcity of that neceſſary article of life however 
was not: ſufficient of itſelf to accompliſh their 
- deſigns :; for though it was dear, there was al- 
ways a ſupply. The cabal therefore was ob- 
liged to have recourſe to their old tricks, and 
as there was no proſpeR of a real famine, they 


reſolved to ereatt ſuch a one iv appearance a 


vould anſwer their purpoſes. Of this I ſhall 
ſpeak more at large hereafter, and in the mean 
time manly obſerve that theſe reports to diſcre. 
2291 dit 
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dit the King's intentions ſoon rowzed"the peda 
ple to action. They began to relent that they 
bad ſuffeted him to depart, and were reſolved 
10 bring him back again to the capital. The 
Marquis de St. Heuregues, a ſeditious fire- 
brand, attempted it at the head ef 1 or 16 
hundred of the rabble; who, like himſelf, were 
ready ſor any bloody deed and atrocious aft. 
But M de Fayette oppoſed him with a body 
of the militia, — that honor to! m 
on a. future dae. 

The artificial a of bread ba bn Aa 
very favourable opportunity to thoſe Who 
wiſhed to rid themſelves of their opponents. 
Every man they ſought to deſtroy was marked 
as a monopolizer, the ſure badge of proſcription 
at that moment, as the epithet an:/tocrate has 
fince been. The firſt who was accuſed of mo- 
nopoly was a M. de Fleſſelles. An anony- 
mous, and more probably a forged letter was 
all the proof produced againſt him. This was 


ſufficient for the rabble. They. dragged him 


in conſequence to the Town-houſe, and de- 
manded Immediate juſtice. The magiſtrates; 
who: fince the revolution had ſeized upon the 
adminiſtration of the police ſeeming dilatory 
in pronouncing judgment upon him, the mob 
ruſhed in, ſeized their victim, and tore him to 

* pieces 
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pieces inch moment, carrying his mangled rar- 

caſs in bloody txiumph through the ſtreets. 
Meſſrs. Foulon and Berthier were the next 
objeas oſ their miſguided: fury. The former 
had been Comptroller df the Finances, the o- 
ther Mayor of Paris, The firſt was accuſed 
of having uſed ſame! harſh and imprudent ex- 
preſſions reflecting on the people. Poſſibly 
moved to indignation in ſeeing their exceſſes 
on the ſuppoſed and artificial ſcarcity of bread, 
he ſaid that if they were obliged to eat ſtraw, 
they would deſerve it. But the real cauſe of 
their diſpleaſure, or rather of the diſpleaſure 
of thoſe who had the direction of their mo- 
tions, was his intended appointment to ſucceed 
M. Necker as miniſter, whom, like the ark of 
| the. covenant, none dared: to approach with 
impunity. In their refined cruelty. towards 
this unfortunate Gentleman, they affeded to 
make him undergo the ſame ſufferings as were 
infliged on Jeſus Chriſt. They crowned him 
wich thorns, and when fainting and ſinking 
under their barbarous and cruel hands, they 
brought him vinegar to drink. Then they, 
ſtrock off his head, which they fixed upon 3 
pole, and carried it in proceſſion through the 
ſtreets, with a ed of * ai into the 


lifeleſs mouth. 
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- - M. Berthier, his ſon-in-law, had been for- 
cibly dragged by another diviſion of the- mobs 
from his country-houſe. The twe parties 
ralelled barbarity to force him to kiſs the 
bloody and mangled head of his near relation, 
Then, after repeated infults, he unde rot thi 
| fame fate. A ſoldier immediatety'tors oui his 

heart, and preſented it, ſtill beating and com. 
vulſive, to Meſſrs. de La Fayette and rue 
17 Thbeſe outrages however on human nature 
" were certainly perpetrated by a lawlefs/miob, 
| 


by a furious and defperate rabble. In this 1 
agree with Mr. Paine; and it would be as un- 


Tk juſt to condemn the nation at large for their 
14 exceffes, as to make a man in « raging fever © 
i refponſible for his actions. The - cenſure 
therefore lies at the door of thoſe who' gave 
thefe bloody Hints to à blind and miſguided 
mob: it affefts thoſe who did not make uf 
of their power and authority to teſtraftt thoſe 
deeds of horror and atrocity; In this 1i 
can we acquit the National Aſſembly? N 1 
ecttaitily we cannot; eſpecially whe we're 
feſt that a majority of the Houſe Tejeaed the 
propofats of Meflts. Motnier 1 
fendal, with ſome othets;: for r Top 
peace of the capital, and preventiimg in 


ſuch 
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tach aQs of violence and blood med. 51. 
Barnave in particular, the diſciple of M. 
Mirabeau, had the aſſurance to applaud thoſe 
exceſſes. After all, ſaid he, © is the blood 


*.that has been ſpilt of ſuch mighty conſe- ; 


* quence ?!* Mr. Paine remarks that the 


people (ſpoaking of theſe bloody deeds) learn 


to copy after their beiters. He might have 


remarked likewiſe that they knew how to pro- 
fit by their. inſtruQions, 


The motion, which was made for the 


re-eſtabliſhment, of order, for the mainte- 


nance of the peace and che ſecurity of the 


capital, being rejected, ſeveral members quitted 
the Aſſembly. They ated with proper pre- 
caution, for eyery diſſenting voice was liable 
to proſeription. He was an Ariſtocrate, con- 
ſequently an enemy to liberty. To keep up 


the alarm, which as I obſerved before was the 


ie — * * 


main policy of the Demagogues, M. Mirabeau 
informed the Houſe, with the moſt ſerious and 


farrowful countenance, that he had reaſon to 


ſuſped that gun-power and otber combuſltibles 


were laid beneath it to blow them all up at 
once. Search was immediately made, but no 
diſcovery. of the kind. enſued. Nevertbeleſs 
theſe reports had alſo their effect. The pro- 
vinces being alarmed at theſe tales, began 
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to arm in their own defence, expefting every 


moment that attacks would be made againſt 


their newly-acquired liberty, which they were 
made to believe would. be overthrown by 
the ariſtocratic party. Upon this, they gave 
unlimited powers to their repreſentatives, who“ 
ſailed not to turn them to their own advan- 
tage. From hence, every violent aft, every 
unjuſt meaſure adopted by the Aﬀembly, 'be- 
came an a of the nation. The powers which 
the conſtituents gave to their repreſentatives 
at the firſt outſet, were very limited, and 
moderate. They wiſhed indeed for liberty, 
but it was rational liberty alone they ſought. 
They had given the moſt poſitive-and peremp- 
tory order to their repreſentatives to co-ope- 
rate with the Monarch in every thing in 
procuring it. They were deputed to form a 
conſtitution, and ſet ſuch bounds to the powers 
of the crown, as would preſerve a due equi- 


| librium in the ſtate. As a model, they looked 
up to this country, though they certainly 


aimed to improve upon it. Originals are ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement, as times and cir. 
cumſtances alter. But now all theſe moderate 
views were laid aſide through n . re | 
by fiction and deceit, 


The 
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The Marquis de Favras was another unfor- 
tunate object of popular fury. It was reported 
that he had projected the King's eſcape to 
Metz; that he had tampered with ſeveral of the 
National Guards for that effect, and had 
concerted the aſſaſſination of the principal 


men of the new adminiſtration. Though no 


proofs could be brought home to convi him, 
though the improbability of the facts ſtared in 
every man's face, and although he was not 
even permitted to ſpeak in his own defence, 
nor to produce any witneſs, or witneſſes in his 
favor, he was condemned, and put to death, 
To crown. the injuſtice of this iniquitous 
procedure, the ſame perſon who pronounced- 
ſentence of death -upon this unfortunate gen- 
tleman, added, Sir, you muſt conſider your 
« life, as a ſacrifice due to the peace and 
* tranquility of the public.“ 

The Aſſembly ſat a ſilent ſpeQator of theſe 
acts of injuſtice. They gave out, ſeeing that 
in fa they did nothing for the good of the 


Nate, that their beneficent views were ob- 


ſtructed by the continual oppoſition of the 
ariſtocratic party. They paid no attention 
to the dangerous ſituation of their King, ,nor 
even of the nation, had his Majeſty been 


inclined to oppoſe force to force, and involve 


D 2 it 
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it in a civil war. Fearleſs and regardleſs of 
all theſe calamities; heedleſs of all the con- 
ſequences. which might flow from their in- 
attention, they ſtopped: the operations; of che 
law, annihilated the magiſtracy, applauded the 
deſertion of the army, and overthrew. all the 
political force of the kingdom, , before they 
had taken a ſingle ſtep. io reſtrain the exceſſes 
of che people, or to give them any laws in 
lieu of thoſe they had aboliſhed. The people 
therefore turned che tables upon their legi- 
ſlators in many inſtances, as you will. * 
hereafter. | 

This charge e e ee per 
ticulars, who, by the aid of the rabble, had got 
a majority in the Aſſembly. I ſpeak of a ſet 

of men, who pride themſelves in particular opi- 
niops, oppoſite to che generally received max- 
ims of the world; of a ſet of men, who have 
ſamething to gain, but nothing to loſe, and thus 
look upon the misfortunes of their country as 
a trivial concern, when ballanced in the ſcale: 
of their own ambitious and intereſted views,. 
When I ſpoke of theſe leading men as ſup- 
ported by the mob, I ſhould have faid that 
the doors were always thrown open to them, 
whenever their interference became neceſſary 
either to-ſupport or oppoſe a motion, as-.cirs 
cuymſtances 
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whenever be judyed it expediem, againſt any 
| meaſure which might be propoſed. This mo- 


[m7 
cumſtances ſuited. The reverſe is praQuiſed 
in this country. No man is admitted, waleſs 
he be introduced by a, member and when 
any importam and weighty debate enſues; the 


gallery is cleared, and the company deſired 


to retires' ne reſume the e 
ſtor y. F dy 

X. Pro a ks tender: of this 
Aſſembly (whofe: name I' ſhall have frequent 


occaſion to mention) had moved for the eſta- 


bliſhment of two Houſes of Parliament, fimilar 
to theſe erected in this country, and that the 
King ſhould always have a power to diſſent, 


tion threw the eabal into a ferment. They 
hreatned thoſe: members, who ſhould dare to 
ſupport it, with their indignation and · reſent- 
ment. They thundered out their rage through 
all the provinces, whoſe minds it was neceſ- 
ſary to poiſon, and whoſe judgments it was 
their intereſt to miſlead, leaſt they ſhould be 
inclined to examine toe natrowly into the 
propriety of. their own proceedings.” In vain 
was it urged that in England, the King wat 
veſted with this prerogative. In vain did they 
alledge that this: country had two Houſes of 
Farkament, and nevertheleſs thought itſelf 

free, 


 * for another; in fine, chat it was perſpection 
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free. In vain did they contend that when a 
conſtitution - was well guarded, | the Prince 
could never ſucceſsfully encroach upon the 
liberties of the'people. - Abbe Seyes, among 
the foremoſt, replied, -*© that they did not aſ- 
* ſemble to copy after others, but to create a 
new conſtitution; that it was below the dig- 
« nity of the French nation to adopt ſuch a 
* patched affair as that of England; that what 
might ſuit one country, might not be fitting 


« alone they ſought in the formation of theirs.” 
Thus ſpoke the patriot. His ſpeech reminds 
me oſ ip wift's reply to an upſtart genius of the 
ſame complexion, who took for his motto, 
Libertas, et natale volum; under which the Dean 
wrote, © fine words! I wonder where he ſtole 
them.“ I muſt obſerve that this Abbe Seyes 
was one of the moſt violent opponents of the 
nobility and ſuperior clergy when their de- 
gradation was the ſubje& of debate. But no 
ſooner did the Aſſembly move for the aboli- 
tion of tythes, than he was as clamorous in his 
oppoſition. Cicero pro domd ſud. He com- 
bated the motion vith the moſt vehement 
elocution. So true it is, that ſelf-intereſt is the 
great and ſole ſpring of moſt men's ations. 


In 


P Þ 


In the Aſſembly at this moment there was. 


nothing but party, faction, and clamour. The 


moſt dangerous party, or faction vas that which. 
was devoted to the D. of OS. They had 
openly aſſerted his claim to the crown in caſe 


of failure in the preſent reigning family. Why 
was the claim made at this moment? No- 
body conteſted it. Let us however proceed, 
and by combining circumſtances we may be 


able to form ſome judgment of the matter. 


We have already ſeen that the bloody trophies 
of a ſavage mob were ſuſpended before his 


palace. It is a known faft that he bribed the 


populace to commit every furious and out- 
rageous act. The public houſes were open to 
them, and he paid for all. What need have 
« we to work,” ſaid one fellow to another, 
our good father Philip will ſupport us.” 
It is a well known fat likewiſe, that his great 
aim was to drive the King from Verſailles, 
and to get himſelf declared Regent or Pro- 
tettor. A few more crimes might place him 
on the throne. But he was itacompetent to 
the buſineſs. He he had neither the head to 
plan, or the heart to execute ſuch ſublime 
villiany. Our Cromwell he might have poſſi- 
bly taken for his model. But Cromwell's ſoul 
was of a different caſt. Courage and hypo- 
hore crily, 


rel] 
eriſy, with ſanctified and rigid morals, paved 
the way to his elevation. A diſregard of all 
decency marks the character of the D— of 
O-——. In private life, he is abandoned to . 
the loweſt degree of debauchery. I ſhall- 
however neither put you to the bluſh, or ſoil 
my paper with the recital of theſe. We vill 
therefore take a view of him in the upper 
regions of gallantry. IP. a fancy to the 
wife of M de . he aſſailed him in a 
tender part. This gentleman was in diſtreſſed 
circumſtances. The D — offered him his 
purſe, provided he would yield the lady to 
his embraces. The bargain was ſtruck. The 
D—— made her governeſs to his children, 
(for he always kept cloſe to the old proverb 
utile dulci,) and ſhe was received into his 
houſe, where his Ducheſs likewiſe reſided. 
Thus regardleſs of common decency due to 
his wife, to his character, and to the world, he 
gave to this le lady, known by the name of 
Madame G, the tuition and management 
of his children, as I-have juſt ſaid. 

It is reported that this woman was the 
firſt who impreſſed him with ideas of his own - 
importance, and inſinuated the advantages he 
might derive from the confuſion of the times, 
if he would but attend to his own' intereſt; 


ſummon 
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ſummon up a little courage, and untie his 
purſe ſtrings, which in ſpite of his immenſe. 
fortune, he had kept carefully cloſed. Tri- 
ling incidents oſten giye birth to the greateſt, 
things, particularly Where women are con- 
cerned. Many inſtances I could adduce in 
proof of my aſſertion, but ſhall paſs them over, 
rather than give ſuſpicion of offence to the 
ladies. As to Madame G——, (as ſhe is ac- 
cording.to the cant female phraſe, a naughty 
woman) I may take the liberty to cenſure her; 
and the more eſpecially as my narrative re- 

quires it. 
The Queen of France had condeſcended 
to make her relation a viſit. Madame G—— 
was in the room, and the lover made her 
fit down in the preſence of his Sovereign. The 
Queen, as well ſhe might, took offence, 'and 
the lady, in conſequence of it, was obliged to 
| depart. She vowed revenge however, and 
- what will not a woman do in her reſentment ? 
- © Furens quid femina poſſit?”-Like Lady Mac- 
beth ſhe endeavoured to rouſe and animate. 
his ſoul. Art thou,” ſaid ſhe, © afraid to be 
. © the ſame in thine' own act and valour, as 
thou art jn defire? Would'ſt thou have 
, « * that, which thou eſteemeſt the ornament of 
00 life, and live a coward in thine own efteem?”? 


E © "Madame 


© » Bs 

Madame B—— (ſhe was with him in Lon- 
don) he alfo decoyed from her huſband, -But 
as his princely diſpoſitĩon would not fuffer him 
to eat ſuch prime fruit, without paying for it, 
he offered to M. B— to procure him ſupe- 
rior rank in the army to that be already en- 
joyed. This was meant as a compenſation 
for the injury and inſult offered to that gen- 
tleman. What ſtrange ideas of virtue and ho- 
nor ſome great men have! But Mr. B— was 
too old-faſhioned to accept the proferred 
boon; He replied that © the D— had con- 
* ferred already ſuſficient obligations upon him 
* by ridding him of. a faithleſs, and conſe. 
*« quently of a, worthleſs wife,” _ 

The D“ s courage however did not 
keep pace with his gallantry. It is a known fact 
that being in the preſence-chamber at Ver- 
ſailles on a certain day, an officer who ſtood 
near his perſon, ſaid, looking him at the ſame 
time full in the face, © Ce geux,que fait il ĩcy? 
in other words, what does that raſcal do here? 
You may imagine that ſuch a ſalutation was 
rather grating to his ears. He therefore with. 
drew to the oppoſite ſide of the room. The 
officer followed him, and repeated the ſame 
offenſive words, Upon this the company with- 

in hearing began to grin, and he very pru- 

dently 
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dently retired. It was a matter of debate a- 
mong bis party, if he ſhould take notice of the 
inſult. Upon inveſtigating the ſubjeQ, it was 
decided in' the negative. They not only 
knew the extent of his courage, but had a 
greater objeQ in view for him; and to this 
| they bent all their ſtrength. | 
* He that. and runs away, 
% May live to fight another day.“ 
Though I have impeached both his want 
of decency and courage, I have as yet paid no 
tribute to his prudence. This would be aQting 
with a partiality I diſdain. Wherefore I beg 
leave to tell you that on the day he attended 
the Aſſembly, when his rights and pretenſions 
to the crown were debated, cither through the 
heat of the place, or the agitation of his mind, 
he fainted away. Every aſſiſtance, you may 
imagine, was immediately procured. Hisneck- 
cloth taken off, his ſhirt unbottoned, &c. when 
to their great ſurprize they found his body 
compleatly guarded by a welted waiſtcoat, o- 
therwiſe a coat of mail. What he had to fear, 
he himſelf knew beſt. The precaution how 
ever was certainly good, and a full proof of his 
prudence and ſagacity. * 8 
It was only in confuſion and riot that he 
could hope to bring his ſchemes to bear. The 
E 2 lureſt 
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fureſt method for the purpoſe, as inſinuated to 
him, was to bring about a real famine; or att 
leaſt the appearances of it, which would: not 
fail to rouſe the mob, as it always ſerves for a 
pretext for popular commotions. Though the 
foregoing harveſt. had been unprodudtive, yet 
by the prudent attention of the magiſtrates 
that dreadful calamity had been. well guarded 
againſt, and it was proved, that Paris had ne- 
ver been more plentifully ſupplied. This, I 
ſay, was proved after the ſtricteſt enquiry had 
been made. It is ſaid chat application was 
made to this eountry for a ſupply. It may be 
ſo, yet it does not prove that they were in ut- 
ter diſtreſs for that neceſſary commodity. They 
might want it, as we did, both for the quality 
and the quantity, for our harveſt was equally 
bad as theirs; and it is provident to keep up 
the ſtock, for fear of a ſubſequent bad ſeaſon, 
But the fact is, they did not want it, in any other 
ſenſe. It was not a want of abſolute neceſſity. 
I prove it thus. At Lille, for example, there 
was alyays a ſufficient ſupply. Bread indeed | 
was, 3. little dearer than uſual; and ſo was 
our's. If then there was no "ad 5 at Lille, 
there could be none in Paris, and upon that 
I might reſt my argument. But what will not 
villainy, aided by ingenuity, do? Above two 

thouſand 
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thouſand ſacks of flower, it was well known, 
were thrown into the river: Seine at one time. 
Indeed it was given out, when this infernal 
tranſabtion was detected, that the corn was 
damaged, and unfit for uſe. But, by the moſb 
creditable report, wh was nn to * * 
reverſGGQQJ. 1 40 | 

' Another incident darts which gave the 
faction a further opportunity of working upon 
the paſſions of the people with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs. I ſhall relate it in Mr. Paine's words. 
« The Cardes du Corps (in other words the 


« King's body-guards) which: was compoſed, 


«as ſuch regiments generally are, of perſons 
ee much conneRed with the court, gave an en- 
* tertainment at Verſailles (October 1.) toſome 
foreign regiments, and when the entertain- 
* ment was at the height, on a ſignal given, the 
* Gardes' du Corps tore the national cockade 
* from their hats, trampled it under foot, and 
© replaced it with a counter- cockade prepared 


for the purpoſe.”* There are a few promi- 


nent features in this buſineſs, which may lead 


us to ſome tolerable; knowledge of the truth, 
. obſcured as it ſeems to be by the contradiQory 


aſſertions of each party. All the troops aſ- 
ſembled at Verſailles did not amount to ten 
thouland men, What had Paris, or the fac. 
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tion to fear, who could muſter fifty thouſand? 


The entertainment given by the Garde dw Corps 
was no novelty. Such entertainment were 
uſually, if not always given, as a compliment, 
upon the arrival of every tegiment. This was 
given to the regiment of Flanders. The mili- 
tia-regiments obſerved the ſame cuſtom with- 

out ſuſpicion of offence. The officers of the 
Gardes du Corps, as well as the other regular 
troops, had never worn the national cockade, 
and therefore could not have torn it from their 
hats to replace it with a counter-cockade;'as 
Mr. Paine aſſerts. To make any thing of his 
ſtory, we muſt ſuppoſe that they tore the cock= 
ades from the hats of the militia-officers; who 


were alſo invited to this entertainment. But 


would they have patiently ſuffered ſuch an in- 


_ dignity? Would M. .D*Efſtaing; one of the 


gueſts, who commanded that corps,  bave 
brooked ſuch pointed inſolence? Did he, or 
did they ever. exhibit any complaint of the 
kind againſt the Gardes du Corgi? The Af. 
ſembly and the faction have been repeatedly 
called upon to prove the charge: If true, 
why did not they produce their evidence? 
What had they to fear? Informers were nu- 
metous, cordially received, and deemed a vir- 
tuous and deſerving people, particularly when 
they - 


yg 
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they impeached any of the royal party. They 
likened. with avidity io the charge brought 
againſt the Gardes du Corps, which one of the 
members denounced with all the vehemence 
of paſſionate declamation. He demanded j ju- 
ſtice for the outrages and indignities thrown 
upon the auguſt majeſty of the nation by the in- 
fult to the patriotic cockade, which they had 
adopted. A certain M. Pethion, who was 


| preſent, requeſted the honorable member to 


give the cbarge in writing, and to ſet his name 
10 it. He heſitated, and ſeemed confounded. 
Upon which M. Mirabeau, to relieve his friend 
from his embarraſſment, dexterouſly turned 
the diſcourſe. The Committee, who had liſ- 
tened to this charge, perceiving that the tale 
would not take fo well as they had wiſhed, 
immediately forged another. This was the 
ſecret ſcheme which the Gerdes du Corps had 

formed 10 eſcort the King to Metz. Butin 
this they were likewiſe upfortunate, for the 


pretended diſcovery of this plot was only 


made on the'8th of October, and to prevent 


the execution of it, they ſeized him at Ver- 
ſailles, and brought him to Paris on the ſixth. 


They attempted, as you will prefenily ſee, to 


maſſacre the Gardes du Corps on the-fifth and 


fixth of QQober, when their ſuppoſed. delin- 
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quency was only diſcovered on the eighth day 
of that month. Indeed ſome of the news- 
papers, to palliate the blunder that was made 
by their aſſociates in iniquity, gave out (fot 
the people will ſwallow any thing) that the 
Committee was endowed with the ſpirit of 
prophecy. They foreſaw what would happen, 
and therefore by mere inſtinft ſaved the nation 
from deſtruttion. 
It appears that the Queen was the greateſt 
objeQ of their jealouſy. She was ſuppoſed to 
be the adviſer of the King in all his meaſures. 
She was therefore hated, deteſted, feared; ridi- 
culed and lampooned. The infamous mo- 
tion, which M. Mirabeau made in the Houſe, 
ſeemed pointedly levelled at her. I' pros 
* poſe, ſaid he, that it- be enaſted that every 

individual of this nation, excepting the King, 
* be deemed a 'ſubjeA. „ M. Mounler, the 
preſident, was alarmed}; as well ab many other 
members, at this violent motion, which came 
unexpetiedly upon them and he immediately 
turned the attention oft the Houſe to another 
object. For had ſuch a deeree paſſed the 
Houſe, it would not have been deeined unlaw- 
ſul to cut off the Queen or any of the Royal 
Family, had they*thodght:it neceſſary for their 
9 The poople ate apt ſcholars in. all 
| that 
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Mat is cruel or aniſchievous. Mr. Paine al- 
lows that they readily take hints from their 
beters.” In confirmation of chis point, I muſt 
tell you that four aſſaſſins, habited like wo- 
men; ſtopped on the fatal fifth of October at a 
public houſe to drink. One of them addreſſed 
his comrades thus. © By G—— I cannot pre- 
« vail upon myſelf to kill him. That is not 
juſt. But as to her, with all my heart.” To 
which another replied in the true black-guard 
ſtile. The“ devil take the hindmoſt, when 
once we are engaged. Two very credi- 
table witneſſes ſwore to this ruffian diſcourſe, 
to which however no attention was paid. But 
to teturn to the Gardes du Corps. 

The fad is that the Aſſembly, or rather the 
predominam faftion in it, was jealous of the 
attarhment which that body of men retained 
for their King. Their loyalty was a pointed 
ſatire and conſtant reproach to them, as con- 
traſted with their behaviour. Too frequently 
do men reprobate the aftions of thoſe who do 
right, becauſe they themſelves do vrong. 
However this unfortunate entertainment af- 
forded a pretext for calumny, and calumny 


ſaon brought on riot, confuſion and bloodſhed. 


The proſeription, and conſequently the 
flight of ſo many rich and noble ſamilies from 
F the 
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the: capital, had greatly diminiſhed: its trade 


and commerce. The ſhops were without cuf- 
tomers, and the manufacturers without work. 
To repait this loſs, it was ſuggeſted that if the 
King and Royal Family were compelled to 


make Paris their reſidence, the evil under 


which the people now laboured, would be done 
away. To forward this ſcheme, it was in- 


duſtriouſly reported that the Gardes du Corps 


had it in contemplation to carry the King off 
to Metz, as I have ſaid, there to ereQ his 
ſtandard, ſummon all his ſubjeQs upon their 


allegiance to attend him, and this to trample - 
upon the liberties of the people, This 


report has been ſo confidently aſſerted, and 
particularly ſo by two gentlemen. of my ac- 
quaintance, who kept up a regular correſpon- 
dence with Paris, that I have been almoſt in- 
duced to believe it, was not my aſſent wich- 
drawn for the following conſiderations. 

It was undoubtedly the policy and the drift 
of the D—of O to drive the King from 


| Verſailles, becauſe when once his Majeſty 


had deſerted his poſt, the faction would in all 
probability have declared the throne vacant, 
and nominated him Regent or Protettor of the 
realm. If ſuch was not his view, wherefore 
was he fo buſy on the fifih of October, on that 

very 
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very day, ſo diſgraceful to the French nation 
in the eyes of all Europe? His heart, as I have 
obſerved, was not formed for the dangers of 
ſuch a day. Yet he expoſed his perſon in the 

midſt of riot, bloodſhed and confuſion. Be- 
ſides, how could the King ſuppoſe that a body 
of 500 men, which was the complement, of the 
Gardes du Corps at that moment, could poſſibly 
cover his retreat, which was ſure to be ob- 
firuted by the national militia, and all the 
armed municipalities, through which he would 
be obliged to paſs? Allowing however that the 
King had formed the intention of withdraw- 
ing himſelf, in ſpite of theſe obſtacles, let me 
aſk : Was he not warranted ſo to do by the As 
larming temper of the times, and in particular 
by the indignities which he had fo lately re- 
ceived from the Pariſians? But to me it ap- 
pears moſt probable that be had no ſuch de- 
ſign. He plainly ſaw through the thin diſ. 
| guiſe of the D— of O—, and he was reſol- 
ved to avoid the ſnare. To his ambitious, 
projects the King was no ſtranger, He had 
the fate of our James II. before "bis eyes. 
From his falſe policy, he derived knowleGze, 
and therefore thwarted the borrowed ſchemes 
of a ſecond Prince of Orange. 
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When the | decree intitled the declaration. 
of rights was preſented to the King ſor his ſance. 
tion, the Council, which he had ſummoned. 
upon the occaſion, demurred. They balted - 
upon the brink of the precipice, ſor in ſadt to 
aſſent to this decree, was to exclude himſelf 
from all ſovereignty. They therefore gave 
for anſyer, that his Majeſty would ſoon make 
his ſentiments known. This delay only ſerved 
to inereaſe the flame, and to accelerate the 
horrid views of the different, parties. The 
O—,faQion, whoſe indyſtry never flept, 
turned this irreſolution of the King to their 
own advantage - The moſt odious comments. 
were made upon it, and theſe did not fail to 
have the deſired effect, that of raiſing the mob. 
Money was thrown among them with a pro- 
fule hand; and they in return huzzaed Philip 
for ever. In this mately graupe of impurity. 
were four or five hundred fiſh-women, who, 
if. poſſible, were. more blaſted and depraved 
than their vile aſſociates. At this moment 
however M. de la Fayette, the Commandant. 
General of the militia appeared. The peo. 
ple immediately addrefled him in a clamorous 
manner, and ordered him to repair to Ver- 
ſailles, and compel the King and Royal Fa- 
mily to return to Paris, and i in future to make. 
it 
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it their relieves; The General “ heſitated; 


He endeavoured to harangue, and appeals 
them, if poſſible. For only anſwer, they point» 
ed to che fatal lanthern-poſt, on which ſo many 
had already been ſuſpended, Irreſolute and 
' fearful what to do (for now the mob gave bim 
the law) be repaired to the Town-houſe, 
where a Committee, compoſed ſcarcely of 
twenty perſons, was then fitting. By theſe, 
equally terrified with himſelf, at the inſutrec- 
tion, he was commanded to ſet off for Ver. 
failles, © ſuch being the will of the people.“ 
Thus ſanctioned by law, he bowed obedience, 
and ſoon after ſet off on his expedition wich 
more than twenty thouland men -and thirty 
pieces of cannon, 
Let me here obſerve that the Fr 
party in France have affected to compare 
de la Fayette with the American General, 
I ſhould ſuppoſe however that Mr. Waſhing, 
ton would nat be over proud of the compa+ 
riſon. He, it is true, aſſerted the liberty of 
his country, fought for it, and ſucceeded; But 
his conduft was never marked with the leaſt 
duplicity or hypocriſy : never. did he ſubmit 
to be the tool of a lawleſs rabble. What had 


y the moſt diſcerning people, he bes been long 
W ä 


the 
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me French General to fear? Was he not at 
the head of his army? If any miſcreant bad 
attempted his life, would not ten thouſand 
arms have been liſted up to ward the blow ? 
Was the corps, which he commanded, fo da- 
ſtardly that they would have ſuffered their 
General'to be aſſaſſinated in their ſight? Let 
the General anſwer theſe queries : Either the 
militia of Paris, which he commanded, "was 
but a gang of cut-throats, which he could not 
depend upon, or his conduct was cowardly to 
a degree. Let him now chuſe which fide of 
the argument he pleaſes. His courage indeed, 
notwithſtanding the brilliant panegyric, which 
Mr. Paine has fo liberally beſtowed upon him, 
has not received the ſame tribute of praiſe 
from thoſe who knew him in America. He 
ſent a challenge, it is true, to Lord Carliſle, 
when he perfectly knew that it would not be 
accepted, becauſe his Lordſhip (as he afferted) 
had ſpoken diſreſpectfully of the King of 
France. What a fund of Joyalty at that mo- 
ment! I ſuppoſe he then thought as the late 
King of Pruffia, who had uſed to fay that the 
moſt pleaſing dream a Prince could poffibly 
have would be to ſuppoſe himfelf King of 
France, Was that monarch now alive, would 
he not exclaim Quantum mutatus ab ill? 
| | The 
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bet mob, aſter having plundered. the 


Fown-Houſe,. and procured five pieces of 


cannon, obliged. every perſon they met with 


on the road to proceed with them to Verſailles. - 


This dreadful and motely phalanx, compoſed 
of men, women, and men in the diſguiſe of 
women, all drained from the ſcum and ſinks of 
Paris, arrived at the place of action about four 
o'clock: in the afternoon. The King was then 
at Meudon, one. of his country-houſes, at a 
ſmall: diſtance; from Verſailles; for at that 
alarming period of anarchy and confuſion. he 
did not think it adviſable to go far from his 
uſual reſidence, having frequently had ocular 
demonſtration of the uſe which his good ſub- 
zeQs made of the r:ghts of men. On the mor- 
ning he had Jent his-anſwer to the Declaration 
of Rights, which Ii mentioned juſt before: 
but as it was not explicit, and conſequently 
not conformable. to their expettations, it 
threw the demagogues into a fury. The moſt 
indecent and paſſionate reſolutions were pro- 
poſed ; and, I believe, it was then M. Mira- 
beau made the motion I have already men- 
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tioned, which ſeemed levelled at the Queen, 


if not at the royal family in general. 
What muſt have been the feelings of the 


king. on his return, apprized, 6 as be muſt have 
| been, 
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deen, of the violence of the Aﬀembly, and 
the appearance of ſuch a tremendous mob, 
you poſſibly may better conceive chan 1 am 
able to deſcribe. The fiſh- women, in the firſt 
inſtance, repaired to the houſe where the 
members were fitting. They were for for- 
cing their way thro' the centinels who guarded 
the doors, and breaking them open. The 
Aſſembly therefore deemed it more prudent 
to ſave them that trouble, and ordered the 
doors to be thrown open. The room, you may 
imagine, was ſoon filled by the multitude, wha 
vithout any ceremony placed themſelves pro- 
iniſcuouſly, or, as we ſay, cheek by jole with the 
members. A chief among this black-guard 
murderous crew began to harangue them. 
He ſaid that * the good citizens of Paris 
* came to demand bread, and the immediate 
* puniſhment of the Gardes du Corps for the 
* infult offered to the National Cotkade.“ 
The Preſident endeavoured to ſoothe and pa- 
cify them with mild and ſoft language, but his 
voice was quickly drowned by the grinding 
of the carriage-wheels on which the eannen 
were placed, and which they were going 10 
plant round the houſe, as alſo by the inceſſunt 
roaring and ſhouting of the mob without 


| doors. Thus ve ſee that the Aﬀembly which 
had 
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had mad hitherto ſo free with the royal au- 
thority, was in its turn treated with as little 
reſpect, and obliged to yield to a vile rabble, 
headed by a 'parcel of fiſh-women. Though 
many of the members, as not being in the ſe- 
cret, might tremble at this awful appearance 
of things, yet there were others who beheld 
the alarming confuſion with a ſteady- and ſe- 
rene countenance. Among theſe were M. Mi- 
rabeau, whoſe lack of courage could only be 
eclipſed by the D- of O, who alſo (as I have 
remarked) was in the midſt of the mob. Mira- 
beau alone ſtepped forward, and boldly inter- 
rogated the rabble, how. they dared to treat 
the Aſſembly of the Nation with ſuch indig- 
nity and inſolence ? Inſtead of reſenting this 
lofty language, as they moſt aſſuredly would 
have done, had any of the royal party dared 
to harangue'them in the ſame manner, they 
exhibited no ſymptom of diſpleaſure. Indeed 
they could not command their riſible muſcles” 
with- the ſame facility they did their tongues, 
for they were ſeen to grin horribly at the farce. 
Give me leave to ſay a few words of this 
M. Mirabeau. By birth he was a Nobleman, 
and as ſuch bffered his ſervices to that order 
as one of their repreſentatives in the Aſſem- 
bly. . His character being objedted to, his 

G ſervices 
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ſervices were of courſe rejected. He there 
fore purchaſed a hofier's ſhop, and wrote over 
the door, Mtrabeau, Dealer in Stotkings, Rib- 
bons, &c. Thus felf-degraded, he funk into 
the Commons, and procured a ſeat to repre- 
ſent that body. He was a man of great ta- 
tents, fuperior eloquence, and monſtrous vi- 
ces. - In fine, he was formed by nature, as 
Shakeſpear ſays, for treaſons, ſtratagems and 
fooils. His patriotiſm was a farce : for after 
all his declamation, all his attempts to over- 
throw the royal authority, he courted its in- 
fluence ; and had it not been for a decree of 
the Aſſembly, which declared every member 
of the legiſlative body incapable for ever of 
holding any place, or penſion under govern- 
ment, he would have fold himſelf to the court- 
party, not doubting but they would purchaſe 
his intereſt at any price. This decree of the 
Aſſembly made him, if poflible, a greater ene» 
my than ever to the King. Intereſt alone 
(for he was a ruined man) being the main 
{pring which gave force and elaſticity to all 
his actions. He is now dead, and peace be 

to his manes. | | 
Whilſt he was haranguing the mob, the 
Gardes du Corps were attacked. They, as well 
as the regiment of Flanders, were under arms, 
but 
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but had received poſitive orders not to fire. 
This proves to demonſtration that there were 
traitors even in the King's Council; for had 
they been permitted to retaliate, ſuch diſci- 
plined troops would have been an over-match 
for the raw militia, and confuſed rabble. If 
they did not mean that they ſhould a@, why 
were they ordered to form? why were they 
ſent upon daty? The King indeed was in- 
formed, that if they were ſuffered to repel 
force by force, himſelf, and probably all his 
family would periſh in the conflict. Where- 
fore theſe barbarous orders were iſſued; and 
to which the Gardes du Corps rigidly conform. 
ed, and ſuffered themſelves to be inſulted, 
wounded, and even many of them killed, ra- 
ther than difobey the order. The regiment 
of Flanders was not ſo paſſive. They did not 
chuſe to become vidims to ſuch rigid milita- 
ry diſcipline. They called aloud for orders to 
fire. Theſe being refuſed, they tore their eoek- 
ades from their hats, replaced them with thoſe 
of the nation, and joined the popular party. 
The Preſident of the Aﬀembly, having re- 
ceived his orders from the mob, waited upon 
the King to lay their grievances before him, 
His Majeſty, as little fuſpeQing as the Preſi- 
dent, that upwards of thirty waggons laden 
10 6 with 
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with bread, meat, and fpirituous liquors, had 
attended the proceſſion from Paris, or that the 
famine they complained of was the produe- 
tion of craft and artifice, and not owing to 
any real deficiency ; I ſay, his Majeſty little* 
ſuſpeRing all this, moſt pathetically lamented 
the miſeries of the people. He aſſured them, 
through the Preſident, that he would repeat” 
his orders to have the capital well ſupplied” 
with grain, and that he himſelf would ſee that 
his orders were punQually and immediately: 
executed. The Preſident was alſo obliged at 
this moment to preſent to his Majeſty again 
the Declaration of Rights, requeſting his aſſent” 
- without any modification or reſtriftion what-" 
ever. The King ſigned it, and thus gave up 
every thing; for what power can a man be 
ſaid to have, who is only to execute the will 
of another? The Preſident has been much 
cenſured for his conduct upon this occaſion, 
He protracted however the evil deed as long 
as he poſſibly could, for he did not preſent 
it to the King till after ten o'clock at night, 
Moreover, the mob now gave the law, 
and what could the Preſident do? He ſup, 
poſed his compliance would appeaſe them. 
The King, as I have already ſaid, aſſented ta 
the Bill. This was nat a time to demur, 
much 
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much leſs to refuſe.” The Council indeed 
ſought to protraf the buſineſs a little, that 
the Queen and Dauphin might withdraw, and 
fecure themſelves from the dangers which 
ſurrounded them on all fides. Her Majeſty, 
when ſhe was apprized of their intention, and 
her immediate departure urged as an abſolute 
neceſſity, ' nobly and courageouſly declared 
that ſhe would ſooner part with her life, than 
leave the King in the hour of diſtreſs, and in 
the dreadful and alarming ſituation of the pre- 
ſent moment. © As for death,” ſaid ſne, I 
fear it not—l have learnt from the Empreſs, 
* my mother, to value life as nothing, when 
* duty interferes. No intreaties therefore 
could prevail upon this Princeſs to depart, 
although ſhe knew that ſhe was the main ob- 
je@ marked for deſtruction. In this you will 
find ſhe was not deceived, although preſerved - 
from ruffian hands by the ſpecial interpoſition 

of Providence. 

© The Gardes du Corps, after having been ſo 
mal-treated, were at laſt ordered to retire 
from their poſt. They did ſo; but were fired 
at by the militia of Verſailles, who killed ſome 
of their horſes, and wounded ſeveral of their 
men. They proceeded however in tolerably 
wy order, vithout attempting the leaſt re- 

priſal. 
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priſal. They were then ſtationed in one of 
the courts of the palace. All was now uproar 
and confuſion in the extreme. The mob had 
moved the cannon from the houſe of the A. 


ſembly, and placed it oppoſite the court where 
che Gardes du Corps were poſted. The King, 
10 ſave them from deſtruRtion, and if poſſible 
to appeaſe the people, ordered them to retire 
to Ramboillet, about go miles from Verſailles, 
except thoſe who had been wounded, and a 
few who did duty in various parts of the pa- 
lace. Alarmed, as well be might be, at the 
preſent poſture of affairs, he deſired the at- 
tendance of the Aſſembly to aid him with 
their counſels. Before the Preſident appear- 
ed, M. de la Fayette arrived at the head of 
his army. On this ſudden turn of affairs, the 
King, addrefling himſelf to the former, ſaid, 
Sir, I wiſhed at this alarming moment to be 
* ſurrounded by the Repreſentatives of the 
* Nation, and to requeſt their advice. A8 
* things are however, I have nothing more to 
* ſay than that I never had the leaſt intention 
to go to Metz *. This ſpeech carries with 
it a great air of myſtery. His Majeſty ſeems 
to have been over-awed by M. de la Fayette. 
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v Inother words, of deſerting his poſt 
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However, the Pariſian General gave him ſuch 
aſſurances of his perſonal ſafety, that poſſibly 
he might think it uſeleſs to adviſe with the 
Aſſembly. Be it as it may, the King was cer- 
tainly in a lamentable ſituation. Obliged, as 
he was, to depend for the ſecurity of himſelf 
and family upon a man who had erected the 
ſtandard of rebellion againſt him; on a man, 
who was at that, moment at the head of a rebel 
army, and who-was, in a manner, the maſter 
of himſelf and his family; on this man, I ſay, 
he was obliged to depend for perſonal ſafety, 
at the ſame time that he was compelled to diſ- 
card the only faithful ſervants (the Gardes du 
Corps) who had remained inviolably attached 
to him. I ſaid above that the conduct of M. 
de la Fayette appears very myſterious, You 
will poſſibly think ſo likewiſe, and that his pro- 
feſſions of-ſervice towards the King and royal 
family were, if not abſolutely inſincere, very 
equivocal, when I come to relate the ſequel 
of this hortd tale. | 
The Prefident would not ſaffer the Aſſem- 
bly to adjourn, though preſſed to it by ſeveral 
of the members, and particularly by M. Mi- 
rabeau, who doubtleſs (at ſuch a critical mo- 
ment) had bufine(s elſewhere. He very viſe- 
iy conaived that if he could keep them to- 
| i gether, 
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gether, it might be the means of reſtraining | 
the exceſſes; of the people, who poſſibly might 
retain ſome little reſpett for the Repre ſenta- 
tives of the Nation. But he was miſtaken; 
for the mob roared and thundered in their 
ears, © Have done with your long ſpee ches 
* Give us bread.” Upon this the Preſident 
propoſed to ſend to all the bakers for bread, 
little ſuſpecting that a peculiar providence had 
already provided for them. In a moment the 
doors of the Aſſembly-room were thrown. o- 
pen, the proviſions which had been conveyed 
in the thirty waggons unloaded, and they be- 
gan to carouze. Thus was the temple of li. 
berty profaned, and became the ſeat « of glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs. | 4 
About three o'clock in the morning, M. de 
Ja F ayette quitted the palace, having aſſured 
the King that he would anſwer for, the per- 
fea tranquility of every thing. His next 
ſtep was to propoſe to the Preſident to ad- 
journ the Aſſembly, aſſuring. him chat he 
had taken every neceſſary precaution to keep 
order. He ſaid that it was high time for all 
parties to take a little repoſe after ſuch a day 


ol trouble and confuſion; that he himſelf was 


ſo well perſuaded, that every thing would re- 
main quiet and peaceable, that be was reſols 
ved. 
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ved to go to bed. Upon theſe poſitive aſſu. 
rances, M. Mounier, the Preſident, adjourn. 
ed the Aſſembly, and appointed the WY 
to meet at eleven o clock. 

Theſe proceedings ok the Oeneral have: un- 
doubtedly a very extraordinary appearance, 
They prove either his ignorance or his trea- 
chery. His ignorance, if he could ſuppoſe 
that ſuch an immenſe rabble, i in a great mea- 


| fure in a ſtate of intoxication, would be guilty _ 


of no exceſs, after the many dreadful inſtances 
they had already given of it. If he had fores 
Teen what would happen, (and I believe it 
will be no raſh judgment from the premiſes to 
conclude that he did) be a&ed a _ treach- 
erous, infamous, and unworthy part. 

Whilſt he and the members were dt 
to W de ans of fleep, or at leaſt when the for- 
mer was fuppoſed to be ſa, a detachment of 
five handred of 'the militia preſented them= 
ſelves before the guard-room of the Gardes 
dis Corps, in which place there remained only 
a few of thoſe who' had been wounded and 


diſabled in the attack which had been made 
upon them a few hours before ; and for the 


purpoſes of duty, as I remarked above, were 
alſo- left the neceſſary complement. The of. 
er W at che guard- room, ſup- 

H poſing 
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poſing that this detachment came with the 
intention of attacking. them again, immedi- 
ately put himſelf and his men in a poſture of 
defence, being reſolved to ſell their, lives as 
dear as poſſible. The militia perceiving the 
determined reſolution of theſe brave men, 
requeſted a parley. One of them, who ſpoke 
in the name of the body, declared that they 
came with no hoſtile intentions: all they re- 
quired were the rights of hoſpitality, and ſhel- 
ter from the heavy rain, which was then fal- 
ling. Upon this aſſurance they were admitted 
into the guard-room, and treated with the ut. 
moſt attention and civility. Scarcely how- 
ever had the day began to dawn, than they 
ſeized upon their generous and credulous 
hoſts, and diſarmed them. They were then 
condutted to the parade, where an execu- 
tioner ſtood ready for the [purpoſe of ſacri- 
ficing ſuch objeQs as were delivered over to 
him. He was dreſſed in a moſt extraordina- 
ry manner, and exhibited a very groteſque 
figure. He had a cap upon his head of an 
enormous fize, with a long beard which bung 
below his breaſt ; and a tremendous naked axe, 
which he held in his hand. After having diſ- 
patched ſome of theſe unfortunate viQims, and 


whilſt they were debating in what manner they 
ſhould 
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ſhould diſpoſe of the reſt, another detachment 
of theſe abandoned wretches broke into the 
courts of the palace, maſſacred the foremaſt 
ſentinels, and laying hold of one of them, 
dragged him-under the windows of the King's 
apartment, and ftruck off his head.. From 
thence they broke into the apartments of the 
Queen, after having killed or left for dead 


the ſentinels who did duty there, Their re- 


peated cries of Madam, Madam, ſave your ſelf, 
awoke that unfortunate Princeſs. She had 


only ſufficient time 10 jump out of bed, and 
run in that condition into the King's apart- 
ment by a back-ftaircaſe, another door which 
led to the long-gallery, which ſhe had tried, 

being bolted. Such were the precautions of 
the faction! And indeed it has been whiſpered 
abroad, with an air of great probability, that 


there were ſome men of better note engaged 


in this horrid traſaction than might have been 
expected. The Queen had no ſooner eſcap- 
ed from this bed of danger, than the aſſaſſins 
broke into the room, and pierced through the 
bedding with their bayonets in hopes of per- 


petrating their horrid intentions on that un- 


fortunate Princeſs : but they were deceived, 
Providence having procured: the means to 
n her eſcape. Furious at their di ſappoint- 

He ment, 
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ment, they repaired to the King's apartment: 
what they propoſed to do there, no one can 
tell; for at that moment M. de la Fayette 
arrived with a company of the militia-grena- 
diers. . Ries nile 1 PIR 2075 ö 
It may rather ſurpriſe you, as it muſt moſt. 
people, that the. Pariſian General, whom it 
was ſuppoſed was ſafe, in bed, if not alleep, 
ſhould appear at this very critical moment., 
Aſhamed poſſibly of his ſcandalous. conduct. 
for the laſt twenty-four hours, and terrified at 
the dreadful conſequences. of his own pre 
tendeg ſecurity, he judged it prudent to inter- 
poſez,, In conſequence of this, be harangued, . 
the people with vehemence and energy. His 
fpeech made ſome impreſſion, and in a feu 
revived the latent ſparks of honor and com- 
paſſton The King crying aloud for mercy. - 
towards the miſerable remnant of the Gardes, - 
qu Corps, whom theſe. miſcreants were: about 
to diſpatch, ſeveral of the militia grenadiers 
haſtened to the parade, and reſcued thoſe un- 
fortunate victims from their hands... Among 
theſe were, tyq officers of rank, whale, heads, . 
grown grey with age and long, ſervice; they 
vere. going. to. ſever ſrom their bodies, Juſt 
before the fatal, ſtroke was to, be given, then 


addreſſed the people. in che folloy ing manners | 
| . 
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Tak 
« You: may ſhorten our days, bat at leaſt we 
4 have this comfortable reflection to ſupport 
“us, that we ſhall die ith our charaRters us h 
« ſulhed,” ' Y 
The King appeared ſoon after at a balcony 
of che palace, and with him the Queen and 
children. No ſooner did the populace per- 
ceive che latter, than they cried aut, No chil. 
dren. No children. The King to Paris. His: 
Majeſty, being now in no condition to refuſe, 
with a good grace promiſed ia comply. He 


immicdiately ſent for the Preſident of the Af-- 


ſembly, and deſired again that the members 
might attend him, as he wiſhed to adviſe with 
them on the preſent-melancholy tate of affairs. 
Several of the members immediately agreed to 

conform to the King's requeſt ; but they were 
over- ruled by M. Mirabeau, who ſaid that it 


vas below the dignity of the legiſlative body 
of the Freneh nation to wait upon the King: 


beſides, ſhould they condeſcend to do it, their 
deliberations within the palace walls might be 
ſuſpetted without doors. All the remon- 
ſtrances of M. Mounier, the Preſident, to 
prove the fallacy of Mc Mirabeau's argument 
were of no avail. It was to no purpoſe he 
aſſerted that 'the dignity-of the Aſſembly con- 
bited 1 in 1 _— as fuck they were 

＋ | indiſ. 


tat 

indiſpenſably bound to affiſt their King under 
the preſſure of ſuch difficulties; that it was 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe that kings, when their 
palaces were ſwimming in blood, could be 
able to controul their deliberations. Theſe 
and many other arguments, which this good 
man made uſe of, though in themſelves unan- 
ſwerable, were nevertheleſs e * * 
majority. 

This, I am convinced, will appear to you 
one of the moſt capital faults which the Na- 
tional Aſſembly has been guilty of. Had they 
agreed to ſatisfy his Majeſty's requeſt, they 
would in ſome meaſure have wiped off the 
ſuſpicion which they lay under, of being ac- 
complices in the exceſſes of the mob, and 
thoſe of the militia. Poſſibly, had they done 
this, people by this time might have forgot 
that they took no ſtep towards the ſuppreſſing 
theſe outrages; no meaſures for preſerving 
peace and order. At laſt they became con. 
ſcious of theſe capital omiſſions. Their work 
being compleated, they had leiſure for reflec- 
tion, They became- terrified at the increaſe 
ing outrages of the mob. Fear had feized all 
their ſaculties. In a moment they themſelves 
might become victims to the evil ſpirit which 
OY had conjured up and ſupported. Even 

; M. Necker 


n 
M. Necker, forgot the power, which he once 
enjoyed over the people. | He gave himſelf up 
to tears without making the leaſt effort to gain 
the Pariſians, who heretofore looked upon 
him as their ſaviour, and the tutelar angel of 
the nation. This “ weakneſs, or call it what 
you pleaſe, in the Miniſter, will be for ever 
thrown-in his teeth, as often as ever his name 
is recorded in hiſtory. It is impoſſible to ſay 
that he could have ſucceeded. Had it been 
otherwiſe, at leaſt he would have had the 
merit of having attempted it. But, as I ſaid, 
fear and terror had made ſuch impreſſions on 
the Aſſembly, except among the few who 
were privy to the real ſecret, that M. Necker 


Another ſymptom of weakneſs he exhibited by ad- 
viiing the King to admit a double repreſentation of the 
people in the Aſſembly, He ſoon however perceived his 
miſtake, and wiſhed in ſome meaſure to remedy what 
was now paſt a cure; for the people, having got all the 
power in their own hands, were not ſo ready to ſurrender 
it. In hopes however of applying a remedy, he filently 
Added with thoſe who voted for the prerogative in the 
King, to aſſent or diſſent to any bill which paſſed the 
Houſe. But when he found the motion ſo unpopular, 
courtier like, he ſuffered himſelf to be carried down the 
 fiream. This accident (among others) proves that M. 
n 
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4s not more culpable than the _—_— ne 
yielded to them. 0 
Every thing being now . bbs 1 
Majeſty- s departure from Verſailles to Paris, 
it was decided that the ſaid bloody charaQters, 
which hitherto had marked the triumphant 
proweſs of the people over their king, ſhould 
be diſplayed in the mournful proceſſion, which 
was now going to take place. On each fide of 
the King's coach were marſhalled the remnant 
of his Gardes. du Corps. Without arms, their 
hair diſheyelled, covered with duſt, ſweat, and 
wounds; fainting under the fatigues and ap- 
prehenſions of the preceding, confliſt, they 
were ordered to march on ſoot. Before: the 
carriage were carried upon long poles two of 
the heads of their unfortunate comrades, pre- 
ceded by the executioner, above mentionet, 
ſmeared all over his face, breaſt, and hands 
with human gore. The Queen was in a ſepa- 
the mob bad ſtopped it ſeveral times; opened 
the doors, and inſulted her in the groffeſt 
manner. An immenſe mob, as you may ima- 
gioe, attended this. woeful proceſſion of de- 
graded majeſty, buzzaing and roaring like: ihe 
warghoop of the wild; Indians; and that the 
whole might be as galling and-mortifying ks 
* poſſible 


19 4 


| poſſible to the unfortunate objetts of their 


proud exultation, it moved with a moſt ſolemn 
pace. The rear was brought up by the cannon, 
and thus it paraded to Paris. It may be re- 
marked that the order of this diſmal proceſſion 
was planned by no ordinary head. There was 
too much regularity in it, if I may uſe that 
word, to have been the effect of chance, or 
even to have been projected in haſte. Poſte- 
rity undoubtedly, as well as the preſent gene- 
ration, will be as much ſurpriſed when they 
reflect that theſe horrid ſcenes were exhibited 
by a nation, which has always been deemed 
polite, ' humane, and inviolably attached to 
their Sovereigns; by a people who have been 


always fo infatuated with their own conſe- 


quence and ſuperior merit, as to deem the 
reſt of the world (like the ancient Romans) 
barbarous. Barbare was too Frequently uſed 
heretofore-by moſt. Frenchmen as a word of 
contempt, when they ſpoke of foreigners, I 
leave you now to judge where the epithet 
might be moſt properly applied at this mo- 

— 4-7 FE 
Permit me to repeat what I remarked 
before. There were ſeveral parties or ſaQtians 
in the Aſſembly. . You have obſerved the end 
which the D—— of O propoſed to him- 
| 1 | rt 
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krent perſonage, if ſuch I may call him. His character 


8 
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ſelf by conjuring up this laſt ſtorm. But 
ſucceſs did not atiend the projet. It is more 
than poſſible M. de La Fayette might fear he 
wauld prove ſucceſsſul, and thus may be ex- 
plained, the fudden appearance of the Pari- 
ſian general, when the aſſaſſins broke into the 
palace. He had reſerved to himſelf the honor 
of making the King a priſoner, and therefore 
prevented the execution of a fimilar ſcheme 
which the Marquis de St. Hereaguer had at- 
tempted ſome time before, as I have aready 
noticed. 
The D—— of ©—— was now in a very 
critical fituation, for M. de la Fayette was 
privy to his projects, and might impeach to 
make ſome amends for his own evil deeds. 
Wherefore the. King, to fave his relation 
from the conſequences of an inquiry into his 
conduct, obtained a paſs- port of the National 
Aſſembly; and under pretence of à ſpecial 
commiſſion to the Court of London, reſcued 
him from diſgrace. Here he remained, till 
by his pecuniary ſacrifices and baſe fubmiſſions 
he bought his peace of the Aſſembly, and was 
e to return. * 


0 
; * It has been far from my intention to calumniate this 


. 
16 


„ | 
No ſooner did the King reach Paris, than 

the famine ceaſed. This appeared ſo evident, 
that the people jeſtingly ſaid that they had 
brought the baker, his wife, and apprentice 
into the city, meaning the King, Queen, and 
the Dauphin. This vile . having had 
its due effect, the impoſition was no longer 
neceſſary. The next obje& of their care was 
to preſerve that authority which they had' 

uſurped, for now the veſſel of ſtate was ſailing 

with more rapidity than ever, as they aſſerted. 
The provinces however might rebel, and call 
them to an account for their conduQ towards 
the King. Other powers might arm in de- 
fence of injured and degraded majeſty. They 
might make it a common cauſe, and thus would 
the faction loſe the fruits of their labours. 
However they had the King in their hands, and 
he vould ſerve as a compleat barrier, or ra- 
ther a hoſtage againſt all attempts both within 
and without. It has always been the policy 
of inſurgents, and in particular of the French 
nation, to ſecure their King for that very 
Tame purpoſe. The Hugonets attempted it at 


ys 


is ſo well known, and the tranſactions, which I have 
noticed, are poſitively afſerted by numberleſs writers, 
uncontradicted by any, that the tale can only be novel 
fo thoſe who have been ignorant of the events. 
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Amboiſe upon Francis II. and at Meaux 
upon Charles IX. Theſe however did not 
ſucceed ſo well as the preſent faQtion have 
done, who, to make the beſt of their miſera- 
ble hoſtage, forced him to declare that he 
went to reſide in Paris of his own accord; that 
being /ree to go where ever he pleaſed, he had 
choſen that city for the place of his reſidence. 
Who could reproach them after ſuch a decla- 
ration? Did he not declare that he went to 
Paris of his own free will? Did they not, in 
conjunction with the Monarch, labour for the 
good of the nation? Did he not aſſent freely 
to their decrees, ſeeing that he himſelf was 


free? It however may be aſked, en palſant, 


if he was free to go wherever he pleaſed, how 
they came lately to ſtop him, as he was going 
to St. Cloud for the benefit of a little country 
air? How it happened that they forced him 
to return ta his reſidence, I had almoſt ſaid to 
his priſon, in Paris? I now proceed. This 
ſophiſtry of the faction threw duſt in the eyes 
of the people, It was all they wanted; for 
what is a king without them? It precluded 
all refleftion, and left them in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their uſurpation. Another mo- 
tive likewiſe contributed towards it. If any 
attempt yas made for his emancipation, be 


would 
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would undoubtedly have been the vidtim of 
it. It muſt have created in ſome degree a 
civil war, which the faction would no doubt 
have imputed to his intrigues; and, like our 
Charles I. bave made him anſwerable for. 
Among many other reaſons for my aſſertion, I 
fhall' trouble you only with the following. 
It was debated at the club of the Jacobins, 
which is known greatly to influence, if not 
totally to give the law to the Aſſembly, whether 
a king is amenable to public * juſtice ? Soon after 
which, a Member of the National Aſſembly, 
commenting largely upon the unfortunate ca- 
taſtrophe of King Charles I. Another mem. 
ber (Mr. Briſſot) among many other violent 
remarks, replied that“ the Engliſh Parliament 
*« ſhewed itſelf guided by the true ſpirit of 

* patriotiſm when it aboliſhed a tyranical 
% monarch. He deſerved the moſt rigorous 
ce puniſhment, and brought down upon his 
* devoted head, the juſt vengeance of earth 
and heaven. ” (inſerted in the Argus Nov. 3. 
1790.) As I ſaid, this conſideration muſt hi- 
therto have prevented attempts to reſcue the 
king and the nation from thraldom. It is 
impoſſible, upon any other grounds, to account 


II I recolled right, it was carried in the affirmative.” 
F for 
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for the inaQivity of ſo many princes of the 


blood, of ſo many of the firſt and nobleſt 
families of France, who have been deprived 
of their honors, dignities, and patrimony, and 
forced into a kind of voluntary exile. It is 


an example without precedent. 
Here I might diſmiſs the ſubjeſt, did 1 


not wiſh to make a few remarks concerning 
their treatment of the clergy, whom by a ſpe- 
cies of contradiQion, they have excluded from 
the rights of men. The national debt, and the 
want of credit, added to M. Necker's decla- 
ration that he could not make good his en- 
gagements for the lequidation of it, were the 
ſpecious cauſes of their ruin. The Archbiſhop 
of Aix, in the name of the clergy, offered 
four hundred, and afterwards fix hundred 
millions of livres for the purpoſe. It was of 
no avail. Why? becauſe there is not a doubt 
but a great party, if not the greateſt, wiſhed 
to aboliſh all “ religion from the land, and 
nothing could do it more efficaciouſly than the 
degradation and annihilation of the clergy. 


* Wiſe legiſlatures! Plutarch will tell them ** that 4 
city might ſooner be built without any ground to fix it 
upon, than a commonwealth be conſtituted without 

Uh religion,” 
Where 
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When a motion was made, whether the anci- 
ent religion ſhould be the one eſtabliſhed by 
law, it was only to feel the pulſe of the na- 
tian, and try if they could be prevailed upon 
to diſcard it totally. The mode of religion 
to the Aﬀembly in general was very indif- 
rent. The publications of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, 
Abbe Raynal, &c. &c. which Mr. Paine fo 
much extols and recommends, overturned 
every idea of it, as well as of regal govern. 
ment. Thoſe who are converſant in their 
works will not heſitate to pronounce that from 
theſe ſources they learnt to deſpiſe their reli- 
gion, their king, the clergy, and whatever 
was heretofore deemed ſacred honorable and 
uſeful. | 8 
The decree, declaring the property of the 

church to be that of the nation, having paſſed, 
thouſands of both ſexes have been, in con- 
ſequence of it, tripped of a comfortable main- 
tenance, and in a manner ſent a begging, or 
abliged ta live upan a precarious ſubſiſtence. 
To undermine religion more efficaciouſly, an 
cath was framed in ſuch equivocal and ambi- 
guous terms as was ſure to be refuſed by every 
man of fentiment and integrity. Thus, out 
of one hundred and thirty one of the epiſco ; 
: " pal 
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pal order, only four have taken it. This 
is a ſtale trick of ſtate policy, which has been 
practiſed with more ſucceſs than honeſty. in 
other countries beſides France. But to re- 
turn. If ſo many of the epiſcopal order, as I 
' faid, have refuſed this oath, how much greater 
muſt the number be among the inferior clergy? 
In fact ſo few have taken it, that they are 
obliged to accept of whatever they can get, 
and ordain and admit.ſuch as are neither qua- 
lifed by their education or morals for thoſe. 
funQions. But the people will have.ſome ſhow 
of religion, * and to this the demagagoes, in 
ſpite of the leſſons they have, culled from the. 
works of Voltaire and other philoſophers, are- 
obliged to conform. They are certainly very. 
miſerable politicians that can ſuppoſe a ſtate 
may ſubſiſt without it. It is in direct oppoſi- 
tion to experience, and never was ſuppoſed, 
by any legiſlator whatever, before the cen 
moment. | TOA 

The impolitic and unjuſt meaſure, which 
they. have adopted, of depriving the church 
of its patrimony, cannot be more amply aſcer- 


* 


5 No nation n 
of religion. It is ac appropriate to their nature as to eat. 
drink, or flecy, 

tained 
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tained than by precedent. This they. had 
before their eyes, and might have profited of 
the miſtakes of others, had equity and the wel- 
fare of their country been the objeQs of their 
views, Many of the beſt men in this country 
(Proteſtants) have lamented the diſſolution of 
religious houſes throughout this iſland, What 
will become of the poor in France? Let Mr. 
Collier anſwer. © The abbeys ſuppreſſed in 
England and Wales, ſays he, were fix hun- 
* dred and forty-five, as Camden reports. 
® The yearly revenue is computed at 
C. 135,522: 18: 10, — While the religious 
© houſes were ſtanding, there were no provi- 
* ſions for the poor, No aſſeſſment upon the 
* pariſh for that purpoſe. But now this charge 
* upon the kingdom (obſerve he wrote in 
« Queen Anne's reign) amounts at a modeſt 
* computation to 800, oool. per annum. Now 
give me leave to remark that if we compute the 
annual income of C. 135,522 : 18: 10 with the 
poor's tax, even of his time, it will appear what 
the nation has loſt by the diflolution. Conſi- 
deration nevertheleſs is to be had to the diffe- 
rent valuation of money in thoſe days and 
theſe; but this makes no difference in the na- 
ture of the burthen, which thepreſent poſſeſſors 
of the abbey-lands would find, if the whole 

K charge 
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charge of the poor was to be thrown upon 
them. It is allowed, the nation is grown more 
populous, and by this the number of the poor 
are proportionally increaſed ; but are not the 
riches and trade of the nation increaſed in the 
ſame degree? Now it is ſomewhat myſterious, 
how a nation that increaſes in wealth ſhould 
abound with more beggars, unleſs facrilege 
has entailed that curſe upon them. 
"" FRE what would Mr. Collier ſay, if he was 

now living, to the poor's tax of the preſent 
day? What would his aftoniſhment be, when 
inſotmed that it is tantamount to, if it does not 
exceed the yearly revenues of the kingdoms 
bf sweden and Denmark? And yet, to the 
diſgrate of che nation, the towns and country 
are over:rui with beggars, ane the poor a are wall 
increaſing every day. 

What compenſation will the National Af 
ſembly be able to make “for the advantages; 
* which they have now loft; received from the 
0 religious hoſes which were conſiderable upon 
t ſeveral accounts. To mention ſome of them. 
« The temporal nobihity and gentry had acres 
* ditable way of providing for their younget 
children: Theſe who were diſpoſed: to with⸗ 
* wg from the world, or: not likely to make 
3, 22 3: (923 S080 #0 2G, 12506 "Lhe 
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their fortune in it, had a handſome retreat 
in the cloiſter. Here, they were furniſhed 
* with conveniences for life, and ſtudy, with 
* opportumues for thought and recolleQion, 
and over and aboye paſſed their time in a 
* condition not - unbecoming their quality 
Give me leave to add that young ladiesof {mall 
fortunes, and old who were doomed to a life 
of celibacy baye frequently experienced 
the propriety of Mr. Collier's remarks. They 
had a.comfortable and genteel retreat, which 
they have now loſt. Another writer, no Ways 
prejudiced in favor of the religion profeſſed in 
the convents, thinks that “ to the want of ſuch 
* retreats.in a great meaſure are to be aſeri- 
1 bed the ſeveral inconveniences we lie under 
« at this day; eſpecially ſince the frequent 


_ © marriages of the meaner and indigent clergy, 


* who having no temporal eſtates to ſupport 
« their families after their death, leave their 
«« wives and daughters deſtitute and neceſſi. 
«tous, who being too proud, or too lazy to 
« work, often take ill courſes to ſubſiſt; all 
«which might be prevented, if there were 
places to receive and ſupport them in a vir- 
* tuous and comfortable way of liſe. From 
this defect reſults the lewdneſs of theſe aban- 
* doned times, more than from any viciouſneſs 

K 2 | «in 
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in the temper or conſtitution of the Engliſh, 
tt ſi nce we ſeldom find theſe diſorders in wo. 
* men of birth, fortune and education; while 
* others in ill circumſtances generally ſacrifice 
* themſelves to their vanity and neceſſities; 
„c.“ (Higgin's Short View of the Hift. of 
England, Reign of Henry VII. 
n The abbeys, ſays Mr. Collier, were very 
* ferviceable places for the education of 
* young people, who were taught without any 
* charge to their parents. And in the nunne - 
« ries thoſe of the other ſex learnt to work, 
c.“ He then proceeds to tell his readers, 
that it is to the abbeys we are obliged for moſt 
of our hiſtorians © of church and ftate.** Will 
not this apply equally to the abbeys in France? 
Where has there been a more learned, and con- 
ſequently a more uſe ful body, than the con- 
gregation of St. Maurs ?* * Beſides this rent- 
* charge (the poor's tax, which Mr. Collier 
** has been ſpeaking of) the nobility ſuffered 
* confiderably.”* He then enumerates their 
loſſes upon the diſſolution, and ſays “ The 


+ I might have mentioned the Jeſuits, who have ex- 
celled in every branch of literature. They taught youth 
FE ; and inſtilled into their pupils the love of virtue 
and rational ſubordination. Had their order not been a- 
boliſhed, the revolution, fock as it is in France, would 

erer have bad an exiſtence, 
* founders 
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- ® founders had the benefit of corrodies, that is, 


they had the privilege of quartering a cer- 
* tain number of poor ſervants upon the ab- 


<beys. Thus people that were worn out 
e with age and labour, and in no condition to 
E ſupport themſelves, were not thrown up to 


« ſtarving, or pariſh collections, but had a com- 


© fortable retreat to the abbeys, where they 


® vere maintained without hardſhip, or marks 
of indigence, during life. 

Let us now fee what theſe hiſtorians ſay 
reſpeQing the injuſtice of the diſſolution, and 


the means which were taken to eſſect it, both 


of which equally apply to France at the pre- 


Tent moment. The rights and liberties of 
e the Church, ſays Mr. Collier, had been con- 
s firmed in thirty parliaments, They ſtand 


«in the front of Magna Charta. The endow- 
ments of the Church were ſettled upon im- 
* portant conſiderations. For the honor of 
„God, the advancement of learning, for the 
* ;intereſts of eternity.——It is ſaid that the 
* monaſteries were of royal“ foundation, and 
&* therefore the taking them away, was only a 
* reſumption of grants from the crown. The 


Therefore what the ſtate had given, the ſtate might 
take away,” See Lord Robert Fitzgerald's Speech, 


page = | 
« aſſertion 
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« afſertion'is wide of truth, as many of the 
* abbeys,; &c. were founded by , biſhops, and 
* temporal lords, and ſome by gentry of , leſſer 
* quality, Beſides all the eſtates in the king. 
dom were grants from the crown, as appears 
from the tenures: and it would have been 
« looked. upon as an arbitrary attempt to have 
* taken them away. For a gift is a tranſla- 
* tion of right, extinguiſhes the title of the 
* donor, and veſts the property in. another. 
But this alienation was made by aft of par- 
«* liament; (or, let me add, by a decree of the 
National Aſſembly) That is true; and there. - 
« fore it was a legal ouſting. But then it will 
© be aſked, if a greai part of the temporal lords 
« and other rich laity bad been thrown out of 
their eſtates by a ſtatute, whether ſuch pro. 
* ceedings' would not have been thought an 
* inſtance of rigour, and myſterious authority? 
Had they been thus jmpoyeriſhed- without 
«treaſon or felony to deſerve it, it may be the 
* legality of the form, and the pleaſure of the 
* legifſators, would hardly reconcile chem to | 
c ſuch-uſage, —It would be very much a que- 
«.ftion whether the heirs of the-abbey-lands 
« would be ſo compliant with the crown, and 
part ſocaſily with their money, as the monks 
had done.—Such an experiment upon men 
* of. 
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8 TY title and "intereſt, of ' ſteel and fomach 
might prove dangerous in the operation.;— 
When the Emperor Charles V. heard of the 
fate of the Engliſh abbeys, he is reported to 
* have ſaid, that now the K ing had killed the 
« hen, which laid golden eggs.” In fact, what 
immenſe ſums have not the French clergy at 
times raiſed for the benefit of the ſtate? And 
what an enormous ſum did not they offer (ſix 
hundred millions of livres) at this preſent mo- 
ment? This reſource, which is now loſt, might 
have been of uſe at a future' day. The ab- 
beys muſt be rich, as they always live fo much 
within the income of their revenues“. 

To effe& a difſolution of theſe religious 
eſtabliſhments in France, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to the ſame vile means, which 
were praQtiſed in this country. 

Mr. Thomas Hearne, in his preliminary 
obſervations upon Mr. Browne Willis's view 
of the mitred abbeys, ſays that Henry VIII. 


9 The beft tated fact I can i the Sunne 
tions of the French clergy to the ſtate is from the year 
1734 to 1755, During this period they gratuitouſly gave 
to the King eighty-one millions of livres. The taxes they 

id were likewiſe enormous. It is true, they were ob- 
liged to borrow the money for theſe gratuitous donations, 
which their economy however enabled them to be paying | 
- AT * 

and 
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and his courtiers to gain their ends. paſſed 
**by no arts or contrivances that might poſs - 
* fibly be of uſe in obtaining them. The 
* moſt abominable crimes were to be charged 
* upon the religious, and the charge was to be 
managed with the utmoſt induſtry, boldneſs 
« anddexterity. This was a powerful argu- 
* ment to draw an odium upon them, and to 
make them * diſreſpeQed, and ridiculed by 
* the generality of mankind.” Has not this 
been done in France? Conſult the works of 
Voltaire, &c. Inſomuch that for theſe few 
years paſt a religious man has not been able 
to walk the ſtreets without being inſulted. 
But to proceed with Mr. Hearne. © Yet after 
, all, the proofs were ſo inſufficient, that by what 
J have been able to gather, I have not found 
* one direct charge proved, not even againſt 
„any ſingle monaſtery.” 

* But, ſays Mr. Collier, granting that the 
« lives of the religious were not ſo ſtrit as 
they ought to have been, it would have been 
* no ſufficient reaſon to ſeize their eſtates. If 
* inſobriety and miſbehaviour were ſufficient 
„grounds for forfeiture; if ill-living, and not 


For this purpoſe was the play of Charles IX. then 
written, and ated in Paris. For this purpoſe was ax axts 
a fe exhibited in their theatre, ; 

* anſwering 
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| © anſwering che ends of an eſtate: would juſti· 
_ * fpthie diſpoſſeſſing the owner, property would 


he very precarious, and tenures ſlenderly 
5 guarded.— Adds of Parliament have without 
queſtion authority to over- rule claims, ex- 


A tinguiſh titles, and govern the courts of ju- 
| he But are there not ſome things above 


the reach of ihe legiſlature? Can a ſtatute 
unconſecrate a church, enact a ſunday no ho- 
* liday; or facrilege no fin? Is not almighty 


n God capable of property? If we muſt an- 


{wer in the affirmative; how can an eſtate 


dedicated to his ſervice, and veſted in him, 
© he taken away without his conſent? Which 


« way can the intention of the donor, and the 
main deſign of the conveyance. be over- 
«looked, and defeated ? 

How the ſpoils of the religious houſes will 
be applied in France time alone can ſhow. 


But as the ſame cauſes have generally the ſame 


effects, we may make a ſhrewd gueſs from pre- 
cedents alſo. Permit me to tranſcribe a few 
lines from Sir William Dugdale upon the ſub- 
zea; © All che fruit the people reaped, after 


all their hopes built upon theſe ſpecious 


< pretences, (viz. as in France, by relieving 
* the: people from the oppreſſive taxes) was 
very little. For it is plain that ſubſidies 
yn the: Teng clergy, and fifteenths 


lo: * * of 
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« of lay-menꝰs goods were foon after exafted; 

and that in King Edw.VIth's time the Com- 
* mons were confirained to fupply the King's 
* wants by a new invention, ui. ſheep, oaths, 
goods, debts, &c. for three years, which tax 
* being fo heavy, that the year following they 
* prayed the King for a mitigation theregf.”* 
Camden ſays “ NatwithRanding the immenſe 
* ſpoils of the abbeys, King Henry VIII. was 


reduced to ſuch. poverty that (to the utter 


„ruin of commerce in this nation) he had 


< corrupted the ſterling, or Zaftering coin, 


« which King Richard II. had declared to be 
© the only lawful money of the kingdom.“ 
And fo much was it debaſed, that the effigy 
ofthe beautiful King Henry appeared on the 
teſtons with a red copper noſe. And bad he 
lived alittle longer, a project was made to 
coin leather money. | 

In the former tranſactions of this Se; 
relative to this ſubject, we may in a great meas 
ſure eſtimate the preſent proceedings in France. 
The fame cauſes, as 1 er will generally pro- 
duce the ſame effeQs. © Abbey-lands, fays 
* Fuller, in his Church hiſtory, as the duſt 


« flung- up! by Moſes, preſently diſperſe all abe 


Kingdom over, and at once become curſes 
« both on che families and eftates of the on- 
6 ere-—dor within d years next to dhe 


« diſſolution 


D 
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* diffotution more of the nobility, and their 
** children, have been attainted, and died un- 
* der the fword of juſtice, than did from the 
* conqueſt te the diſſolution, being almoſt | 
* zoo years. If a counter- revolution ſhould 
be attempted in France (a thing not at all 
impoſſible) ſome future hiſtorian may make 
the ſame melancholy remark on that coun- 


try. 
The faRts, relative to the Revolution in 


France, I have collected from a variety of 


French pamphlets written on the ſubje& by 
parties on both ſides of the queſtion. When 
I found any of them poſitively aſſerted by 
one ſet of men, and not contradicted by the 
other, or palliated in ſuch a manner as to be 
tantamount to a conceſſion, I thought I might 
venture to ſtate them as facts: I vouch for 
their authenticity no farther “. If I have 
arraigned their proceedings with freedom, it 
was their proceedings only I meant to cen- 
fure, and not their attempts for liberty. I 


* IF it be aſked, if men can be guilty of ſuck fads as 
I have related? let them read the works of the modern 
philoſophers, and give the anſwer. The majority in the 
Aſſembly are profeſſedly the diſciples of theſe philoſo- 
Phers. They are now, and indeed have been paying al- 
moſt divine honours to them. According to the old pro- 
verb, © Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell 


yon what you are,” : 
L 2 wiſh 
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wiſh it ſincerely to all the children of Adam. 
I know the full value of it, having the happi- 
neſs to enjoy a portion of it myſelf. But it is 
rational liberty I contend for, ſuch as is con- 
ſiſtent with the peace and welfare of ſociety. 
Every man, ſays Mr. Paine, has undoubted 
natural rights; but he juſtly adds, thoſe rights 
do not warrant him to encroach upon thoſe of 
his neighbour. I moſt cordially with that the 
ſucceeding generation in France may in ſome 


meaſure atone by their good deeds for the 


miſtakes of the preſent day; and as ferment. 


OO 


ing liquors by degrees work off their fecu- 


lance, ſuch a reformation both in church and 
ſtate may take place, as will. redound to the 
glory of God, and the happineſs of the people. 
There were undoubtedly very great aQs of 
"cruelty and injuſtice committed in this na- 


tion, both at the Reformation, and at the * Re- 


volution in 1688; but theſe are almoſt forgot- 
ten by the peace and happineſs we now enjoy. 


I am very well convinced therefore that 


the argument may be retorted upon me, neyer- 
theleſs I ſhall take the liberty to cenſure what 
appears to be cenſurable. It was the fate of 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald, which however has 
not in the leaſt detradted from his merit- in 
* Witneſs the many innocent perſons who ſuffered for 
Pat's plot and others; all tending to promote the ſame end. 
humanely 
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humanely and benevolently Randing forth in 
defence of the Iriſh and: Scotch colleges in 
France, which lay under the general proſcrip- 
tion. The ground which Lord Robert Fitz- 
* gerald took, ſay our newſpapers, for this ex- 
„ emption was, that whatever property thoſe 
«* colleges poſſeſſed in France, it had been all 
* purchaſed with money carried from Ireland 
* and Scotland; that the endowments of thoſe 
« colleges not having been French, but Bri- 
* tiſh from the beginning, the principle that 
< what the ſtate had given, the ſtate could 
take, could not attach upon them; or if it 
« did, it was only to ſhow that the ſtate could 
© not in Juſtice take thoſe endowments. for 
« the beſt of all reaſons, becauſe it was not 
from the bounty of France that they were 
held; on the contrary, a valuable conſide- 
* ration had been given for them, and the a- 
* mount of it was paid with Britiſh money.“ 

One member juſt ;obſerved upon it, that 
te the preſent era. was fertile in revolutions, 
* as aſtoniſhing as they were new. He ſaid 
.* it was not more ſurpriſing to ſee a Nation- 
«al Aſſembiy ſitting amidſt the ruins of deſ- 
. * potiſm, in the capital of France, giving 
* Jaws to the kingdom, than to ſee the Mini- 
* ſter of a Proteſtant King pleading the cauſe 
* of the catholic ſubjects of that monarch, 
þ-3; __*whom 


. 
whom the intdlerant ſpirit of penal laws bad 


« forced to become refugees in a foreigh 


« and; and whowould inſtantly ceaſe-to bers. 
« fugzees, if their dn government would ceafe 
© to he intolerant, To refuſe them prore@tiion 
* at home, and afford it to chem in a foreigh 
* ſtare, was a phenomenon both in polinies 
* a&4 ' common fenſe; The ſtep taken by 
Lord Robert Firzgerald ſeemed to be the 
cbnſequenot of a fifuggte between abſurd 
« policy on the one hand, arid wiſdom! on the 
* other; and he rejoiced that the latter bad 


* triumphet ; but he remarked, however, 


that its triumph could not be complete tin 
England ſhould have learned to treat all its 

inhabitants as ſubzets, and not fotce any of 
* them to ferk abroad for that proteftion, 
* which penal laws, attaching not upon crimes, 
* but upon conſcience; do . © 
find at home.“ 

1 begin to fear that 1 W are you 
with this long letter; too ſhort however it 
certainly is for the maghitade of the fubjeR, 


which poffibly may give you as muel pain to 


read; as it has to me to relate.” The hiſtory 
of nations, Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, is 
but a retapitulation and @ memorial of their 
crimes... A moſt melancholy refletion! To 


FED therefore from this painful ſub- 


jet, 


4, 
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| jeR, I hal only add chat if the King attenipts 
an eſcape (which I think very probable, if he 
can do it), it ill prove to demonſtration the 
ill treatment be has received, and the danger 
to which: bis life is epoſed. No other mo- 
tive; but that of ſeli - preſervation, would tempt 
him to quit his preſent reſidence, and riſk his 
eroun, even fuck as it is in its preſent ſtate af 
3 1 8-=/4 
As to the oath which be bas taken to pres 
| ſerve the conſtitution as by law eſtabliſhed, it 
never can be deemed binding, becauſe he was 
not free * whea they forced it upon him. He 


He was thep, as he is till, a priſaner. Had the fac- 
tion thought the oath binding, why did they deprive him 
of bis Bberty?-——The following extract from Judge 
Blacftone will ſet this matter in a clear light: An aro- 
luntary act,“ ſays he, as it has no claim to merit, ſo 
neither can it induce any guilt; the concurrence of the 

will, when it has its choice either to do or avoid the 
ind in queſtion, being the anly thing that renders hu- 

5 man ions either praiſe-worthy or eulpable. Infecd, 
go make a Compleat crime cognigable by human laws, 
v (there myſt; he batch à will apd an act; ti conſtitute a 
* Arie againſt human laws there muſt he firſt a viciou 
mill, &c.,, Que, caſe in which the will dogs not joip 
„ wigh.the a8, ip where ahe a8jap is epnſtzaingd. by ſons 
 qutyard: lows and, viglenge., Here che will goum ads 

| © the deed, and ir ſo far from coneuting with, hat it 

* loaths and diſagrees to what the man is obliged to per- 

** forms 
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when they ſtand upon the brink of eternity. 


dented) trial. His hard fate (for of — 


| prove an awful leſſon to all the Kings:of the 


bis judgment difapproves; and which, it is to be pre- 


8% 
had no alternative. Life, though ehehsefed * 


viih ſo many evils, is ſweet; and the anxious I 


concerns for a family make moſt men'pauſe;|. 


Lewis XVI. therefore preſerred the poiſonec | 
cup of life to the ſword of the aſſaſſin, ox the 
mockery of a judicial (though not unprec 


his predeceſſors he deſerved it the leaſt) may | 4 
earth. That they may amply profit by n 
for their ovn ſake, and the peace and 
neſs of their ſubjeQs, is the cordial wiſh 
n prayer of, i 
Dear Six, 

Vour ever obliged, oe 
— and moſt humble Servant, 
a . * * „ *, ; 


2 form. . 
% compulſion and inevitahle vc There a conſtraint 
upon the will whereby a man is urged to do that which 
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«ſumed; hig will {if left to itſelf ) would reject. As pu- 
eee 94,7. Abüſt of 

chat free: will Which God has given to men; it is highly 
i juſt and equitable that à "man ſhould be excuſed for 3 
«thoſe ac which are dene theough unavoidable" force | 
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THE Six following Letters are printed 
with the ſame view and intention as a foregoing 


one on the 7th of laſt June. They are printed 


juſt as they were written, without the leaſt correc- 
tion or reviſal whatever; whoever therefore deigns 
to peruſe them, will readily excuſe. every gramma- 
tical error he may meet with, when he is aſſured 
that the writer has been (as he always is) more 
attentive to ſtate with accuracy the facts he ad- 
duces, than to the rigid preciſion of language, / 
pecially when he addreſſes his friends in a fami- 
liar flile. | 


ERRATA. 
Page 5. read power. 


20. r. fear, not feel, 
83. dele in note however. 


LETTER 1. 


D EAR Sin, 


1 man, I find, who preſumes to think 
for himſelf concerning the late revolution in 
France, and refuſes to be led down the ſtream 
of popular opinion, is immediately marked 
and ſtigmatized as an ariſtocrate. It has thus 
fared with me in conſequence of the letter 
which I took the liberty to write to you on 
that ſubject on the 7th of laſt June. Such an 
appellation may be very faſhionable, yet it 
appears to me to be very vague, and very ill 
applied to thoſe who ultimately diſapprove of 
it, after having maturely weighed its merits 
and demerits in the ſcales of impartiality. 
Thoſe gentlemen however, who are pleaſed to 
make uſe of that epithet, ought previouſly to 
define in what ſenſe the word ariſtocrate is to 
be taken. If they fuppoſe it to mean the 
abettor of arbitrary and deſpotic power in go- 

B vernment, 
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vernment, I am no ariſtocrate, nor do I be- 
lieve at this moment any ſuch exiſt even in 
France. On the contrary, if the true and ge- 
nuine ſenſe be affixed to that word, I profeſs 
myſelf openly to be of that deſcription: and I 
will venture to affirm that my ideas on the 
ſubje& will be approved and ſanQtioned by 
the ſenſible and diſintereſted part of man- 

kind, | 
I am the abettor of an ariſtocracy (not in 
the ſenſe, permit me to repeat it, which popu- 
lar opinion is pleaſed to affix to that word) be- 
cauſe I am fully convinced that the natural 
wants of mankind require a certain gradation 
of powers to adminiſter to their neceſſities; 
that this gradation neceſſarily implies a higher 
and a lower claſs of people, and that there- 
fore the latter muſt be ſubordinate and ſubſer- 
vient in a certain degree to the former, for if 
all are to command, there will be none to 
obey and execute, conſequently the neceſſary 
and mutual wants of ſociety can never be duly 
adminiſtered unto. Indeed to me it appears 
a wretched loſs of time to dwell upon ſuch a 
pitiful argument, confuted as it is, and ever 
has been by the conſtant experience of man- 
kind. For in this ſuppoſition every indivi- 
dual muſt depend totally upon himſelf. He 
muſt 
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muſt retire to the woods, from whence he 
came, and lead the ſavage life of a wild and 


ſequeſtered Indian. 


But permit me to aſk the queſtion, what 


were the motives which induced our ſavage 
anceſtors to leave their ſolitary abodes, and 
to unite in ſociety among themſelves? They 


were moſt undoubtedly with the view of pro. 


fiting of thoſe neceſſary aids and helps, which 
are only to be attained by a ſocial compact, 
and which (as I have already obſerved) can 
only operate by a certain and well-regulated 
gradation of powers. Some muſt till the 
ground, ſow the grain, and reap the corn, that 
all may have the means of ſupporting life: 
whilſt others, by their induſtry and invention, 
are adding to the comforts and luxuries of it. 

All ſocial compaRts, it is certain, were 
very rude and imperfect on the firſt eſſay ; 

t as neceſſity, which is the mother of in- 
vention, gave birth to their union in the firſt 
inſtance, ſo by degrees it expanded their 
ideas, and produced a gradual improvement. 
The mental faculties of men are very vari- 


able. Some men are endowed with a far 


greater portion of underſtanding than others. 


Theſe will always take the lead, and be look- 


ed up to with reſpett and veneration by thoſe 
B 2 who 


— 
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who do not ſo amply poſſeſs that bleſſing, 
Hence will the labourer be directed in the 
beſt method of cultivating the ground, the 
choice of the ſoil, and the grain adapted to it, 
by the perſon whom he knows to be better 


qualified to judge of thoſe matters than him- 


ſelf. Hence alſo will the component parts 
of a building be planned and prepared under 
the direction of a ſuperior head; and thus 
(as I obſerved) do all parties mutually belp 
and aſſiſt each other. Ee 

' Moreover in all ſocieties, compoſed as 
they are of individuals who labour under the 
defedls inherent in human nature, it is neceſ- 
ſary that ſome ſuperior powers ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed to ſettle differences which may ariſe 
among them, and to prote the in jured parties 
from oppreſſion. It is likewiſe neceſſary, as 
they may be expoſed to the incurſions and 
attempts of an enemy, that ſome perſon 'or 
perſons ſhould be choſen from amongſt them 
to collect, diſcipline and harmonize the whole 
force, ſo as to give it one ſteady and uniform 
direction, and thus be able to repel the at- 
tacks, which may be made upon their perſons 
and property. From common experience in 
the world we cannot but be convinced that 
no ſociety can exiſt without the choice of 


ſuch 
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ſuch perſons, delegated for the purpoſes aforce. 
ſaid, call them chiefs, generals, kings, pro- 
tectors, or what you pleaſe, to whom thig 
kind of ſupremacy muſt be given. Theſe 
neceſſary qualifications, in wy humble opi- 
nion, in every ſociety conſtitute an ariſto - 
racy, for the great in talents, induſtry, and 
conſequently in wealth will always | be great 
in powers. You will readily reply that no 
body doubts it; and whatever levelling doc- | 
trines deſigning and intereſted men hold forth 
to allure the people to their own private ad 
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they fully know that they never can ſtan 
ſerved the preſent 1 in F 2 The 
people have been inveigled to their own de- 
ſtruction by that wretched ſophiſtry— the 
rights of ſociety have been invaded—ſove- 
reigns have been hurled from their thrones— 
ſacrilege and injuſtice has ſtalked through 
the land-— a whole country; an edifice, the 
work of ages, ruined, and laid level to the 
ground! 
You ſee that I am reſolved freely to give 
my thoughts on the ſubje&, heedleſs of the 
cenſures I may incur from the ſhafts of diſ- 
appointed ambition, or the prefling wants of 
intereſted knayes. In my next (not to treſ- 
| paſo 
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paſs too much upon your patience) I will 
give you a few of the arguments made uſe of 
by the firſt of the novel philoſophers in ſup- 
port of that equality among men, which has 
turned the heads of almoſt the whole French 
nation, and bids fair unfortunately to make 
ſome progreſs in this iſland, if not counteratted 
by the good ſenſe of the people in general. 
If my poor endeavours, ſuch as they are, can 
in apy degree contribute to keep the level- 
ling monſter at a diſtance, they ſhall be in- 
ceſſantly employed in a cauſe fo eſſential to 
the bappineſs of mankind in general, and 
to the peace and glory of this country in par- 
ticular. 


I remain, 
Dear Sir, &c.. 


Margate, 
Sept. 16Gb, Wt 
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Dax Six, 


Ir is difficult to conceive how a man of 
Monſieur de Voltaire's good ſenſe and pene- 
tration ſhould fall into ſuch a multiplicity of 
miſtakes and incoherences on ſo trivial a ſub- 
jeQ as the inequality of the things of this 
world. He maintains that perfect equality 
exiſts no where but among animals. All 
« animals, he ſays, are equal; but man, hav- 
© © ing received that portion of ſupernatural 
* light, which he calls reaſon, is a ſlave 
« throughout the globe.“ 

With bumble ſubmiſſion however to the 
philoſopher, it is certain that a perfect equa- 
lity does not generally exiſt among animals. 
Many of them, through natural inſtina, ſub- 
due and tyrannize over others. The jackall 
is ſuppoſed to be the lion's purveyor; to 
ſeek his food, no part of which he dares to 
touch, until his royal maſter's appetite is ſati- 
ated. There are doubtleſs many other in- 

l | ances 
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Narfces of ſervitude (if I may call it by that 
name) in natural hiſtory among the brute- 
creation. Certain it is at leaſt that the weak- 
eſt animals are a prey to the ſtronger. It is 
moreover an abuſe of terms to give to every 
ſpecies of dependence the name of ſlavery. 
That word ſhould only be made uſe of when 
dependence is carried to excels, and makes a 
man miſerable. Such an independence as 
animals enjoy, inſtead of making a man eaſy 
in his ſituation, would render him the moſt 
miſerable of all beings. Neither is it ſtrialy | 
correct that the dependent ſtate of man in re- 
gard of his equals- is in-conſequence of his 
reaſon, it being rather the effect of his neceſ- 
fities. The philoſopher himſelf confeſſes it, 
as you will ſee hereafter. Reaſon indeed 
plainly points out to us the neceſſity and juſ- 
tice of that dependence, but it is not the 
primary cauſe. A philoſopher; who is deſir- 
ous of inſtructing the world; ought always to 
ſpeak correAly. | Jo Yak 
« If a man, he ſays; had met every where 
* with an caſy, certain and ſafe ſubſiſtencez 
and a climate ſuitable to bis nature, it is 
« manifeſtly impoſſible that one man eould 
* have enſlaved another.. .  Theti the Tas 
* merlans of the earth would have had no 
« gther - 
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other domeſtics than their on children.“ 
Here he acknowledges. two ſources from 
whence dependence naturally flows. The 
firſt from our neceſſities - the ſecond from 
the duty and affeRion. which we owe to our 
parents. Parents have therefore naturally a 
right to demand the ſervices of their chil. 
dren, being indebted to them for their life, 
education, and every care and attention in 
the courſe of their infancy and youth. | 
In this ſo natural a ſtate (he adds) which 
2 all quadrupeds, birds and repiiles enjoy, 
s men would be as happy as they.” Abſo- 
lute independence, as I ſaid, is not the natu- 
ral ſtate of all animals in general. All thoſe 
animals, for example, which are called domeſ- 
tic, are naturally dependent on man. Were 
they to be conſigned to the woods, many of 
them would pine away and periſh for want of 
proper ſuſtenance, or become an eaſy prey to 
beaſts of ſuperior ſtrength. The thick and 
heavy fleece would incommode the ſheep in 


Tz. 


he profits of the wool, did not an n eſſential ſer- 


vice to the animal byſheering it to clothe him. 


ſelf. The beaſts, when ſatiated in their paſ- 
| tures, ſeek of their own accord the ſhed which 


is coaſtruQted to ſhelter them from the incle.. 


& | mency 
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\mency of the weather. The bird, when 
tamed, returus eagerly to the cage, wherein 
he has been accuſtomed to find his food, 

It is ſtill more erroneous to ſay that a 
man inhabiting the woods after the manner of 
beaſts, would be equally happy as they are, 
Lor nature has not given to him the ſame'in- 
duſtry to procure a ſubſiſtence, nor the ſame 
means of defence, or the ſame clothing to 
defend him from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. The more ſavage men are, the more 
they are fearful, penſive and melancholy. 

All men, he ſays, would be neceffarily 
„equal, if they had no wants.” Poffibly it 
might be ſo. But it is evident that the great 
Author of nature ſubjefted them to thoſe 
wants that they might be forced into ſociety, 
for which he deſigned them. Mutual depen- 
dence therefore is natural, and very conform- 
able to the views of the Creator. 

According to our philoſopher, © it is de- 
&* pendence, and not inequality, which is a real 
« evil.” But every ſpecies of dependence 
is not a real evil. It is oftentimes, with 


truth, ſaid that ſervants are happier than their 
- maſters. Indeed, generally ſpeaking, the 
higher a man is elevated in rank and dignity, 
the more dependent he is on others. It is 
« impoſſible, 


- 
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„ ;mpoſlible, he. fays, i it mould be otherwiſe. 
In this world we muſt be divided into two 
* claſſes; the one of  oppreſſors, and the 
other of the oppreſſed,” The thing how- 
ever might be very poſſibly otherwiſe, as in 
fact it really is, if mankind were uniformly 
attentive to the voice of reaſon, and to the 
leſſons which religion preſcribes. Do, as you 
would be done by, is a-precept deeply engraved 
in the heart of man. Religion teaches them 
to behold each other as brethren of the ſame 


family; to love and mutually aſſiſt each other 


with the ſame zeal and 'affeQtion, as they 
themſelves would wiſh to receive. It teaches 
thoſe of inferior ſtation; that reſpeQ and obe- 
dience which is due to their ſuperiors; and 
at the ſame time it commands the latter to 
treat the former in every reſpett with mild- 
neſs, equity, and every reaſonable indulgence. 
The chriſtian religion has either totally abo- 
liſhed, or at leaſt (where it is ſtill retained) 
rendered ſlavery leſs oppreſſive. It has made 
governments leſs ſevere, and men leſs ſangui- 
nary. If the preſent race of philoſophers had 
as great a love for mankind, as they pretend, 
they would ſhow-a greater reſpect of, a reli. 
gion, which preſcribes and inculcates ſuchrules 


wy maxims, as alone can make men happy. 
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Our philoſopher contends that * equality 
rc js, at the ſame time, both the moſt natural, 
and the moſt chimerical thing in the world.“ 
This is a rank contradiQtion with what has 
been ſaid above. The inequality of man- 
kind, and their mutual dependence is in con- 
. ſequence of their wants, of their gratitude, 
and even of their paſſions. The philoſopher 
himſelf acknowledges it. Theſe are inſe. 
parable from humanity, therefore mutual de- 
pendence is equally ſo. How then can equa- 
25 be natural ? 
Every man, he adds, has a right to be · 
u lHieve himſelf equal to other men.” But a 
child has not a right to think himſelf equal to 
his father. Nature gives to the latter a ſu- 
periority and @ right to command. Unleſt 
2 man is entirely blinded by pride, a mala» 
dy too prevalent at this day, he muſt alloy 
that ſome perſons are far ſuperior to others 
in accompliſhments both natural and qc 
Throughout the whole of this ſfubjeR, as 
Monſieur de Voltaire has treated it, there is 
nothing to be perceived that charaQterizes 


the man of gevits! Nothing in his reaſoning 


ho moral to be gathered from- it, which may 
N Fend 6 Inſtead of 
eſtabliſh- 


EF: 

eſtabliſhing, as an inconteſtable fat, that 
marked deſign of Providence, which has con- 
ſtituted that inequality of conditions, which 
we meet within this life, and to which we are 
bound to ſubmit, he has treated i it as the effect 
of chance; the end or utility of which being 
totally imperceptible, can bind no man. 
A moſt deteſtable leſſon indeed, which 
opens a door to eyery crime, and to every 
| thing that is peſtilential to ſociety. But as 
it is ſaid that all poiſonous animals carry with- 
in themſelves their own proper antidotes, ſo 
does our philoſopher, who, at the concluſion 
of all his metaphyſical jargon, declares that 
* it does not follow from hence, that a man 
« is excuſed in negleRing the duty of his ſta- 
* tion: were it ſo, eee GRE 
* of pin TOs of 


: 1 remain, 
Dear Sir, &c. 


Y Niargate, wb. II 
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ar: the other tight in a Eetted part 
of the coffee · room, 1 perceived that you was 
engaged with two other gentlemen in tracing 
the caufes, which produced the French revo- 
lution. As I am always eager to acquire in- 
ſormation in general, and particularly ſo on 
a ſubjeQ which now almoſt engroſſes the con- 
verſation of every body, I took the liberty to 
attend to the arguments which were adduced 
in ſupport of your opinions. They ereated 
in my mind the following refleQions, which 
I beg leave to ſubmit to your conſideration. 
Although I readily join iſſue with you, 
that there were many partial and accidental 
circumſtances, which, combining together, by 
degrees effected that aſtoniſhing event, yet 
- there does not appear to me to have been 
any one regular ſyſtem, or well concerted 
24 winch as a primary agent immediately 
directed 
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Auireſted it. The greateſt events have fre- 

quently happened in this world from the re- 
produce many proofs of my aſſertion. Let 
one however ſuffice, which is (if I may ſay ſo) 
almoſt within our on memory. When chis 
nation invited the Prince of Orange to de- 
fend their civil and religious liberties againſt 
the encroachments of King James II. little 
did they dream of promoting a revolution. 
I ſpeak of the majority of the nation, for 
there were ſelf-intereſted individuals (as there 
will be in all countries) Who, fot their own 
purpoſes, promoted the ambitious deſigns of 
William III. which be had formed long be- 
fore the death of Charles II. I refer you to 
the beſt hiſtorians on that ts forthe n 
ot FI aſſerũon. 

The Att of the F ck; in our diſ- 
pony vith America, which. you reaſonably 
ſuppoſe to have been one of the cauſes of the 
revolution, which afterwards took place in 
that nation, was not more unjuſt in itſelf, than 
it was impolitic on their part. But nations, 
like individuals, are apt to lacrifice every. i in- 

tereſt to revenge. Otherwiſe it would be dif- 
cult to. conceive that Monſieur de Vergennes, 
hom I ſuppoſe to have been miniſter of ſtate 


= 
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at that period, was: ſo blind a politician nit N 
to foreſee the danger of ſuch a conneſtion - 
And I believe bim ta have been too deter- 
mined. an ariftocrate in principle, according 
to the very rigour of the word, to have pro- 
moted it, when bis own favorite ſyſtem of go · 
vernment might have ſuffered in the conſt - 
quences. Be that as it may, the impolicy of 
the French miniſtry, in my opinion;-confiſted 
indraining their treaſury for the ſole purpoſe 
of: appreſling an enemy, who had ſo conſpi- 
cuouſly triumphed over them in the -preced- 
ing war. From the moment that the peace 
was ſigned in 1762 they never loſt fight of this 
their darling objeQ.. Heedleſs of ' the conſe- 
quences, theſe ſhort ſighted politicians baſtily 
embarked in a cauſe, which ſoon after brought 
ruin and deſolation on themſel e. 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the French 
imbibed opinions of freedom and indepen+ 
dence during their reſidence in »America. 
But theſe opinions, and indeed thoſe of a far 
greater latitude, and of much more dangerous 
' tendency, had got the ſtart of them in their 
own country, and were daily improving in 
the gay and faſhionable world, It only re- 
mained that they ſhould be diffuſed and dife 
ſeminated among the people. This work was_ 
| | ſoon 
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lodn put into execution; and carried on with 
addreſs." It ſucceeded accordingly. As to 
the meaſures which the French purſued to- 
wards the attainment of their favorite object, 
they by far exceeded their tranſ-atlantic 
friends. And 1 believe that an American 
would be much offended if any compariſon 
between the two nations in that reſpect was 
attempted; for - though he would readily ac- 
| knowledge that there were too many akts of 
violence committed in his country through 
party rage, and under the ſpecious pretext of 
retaliation; yet he would bluſh, to hear his 
cbuntrymen branded and reproached with 
thoſe ſavage butcheries, and deliberate aQs of 
barbarity which, to the indelible diſgrace of 
the nation, have been perpetrated in France. 
Ia the height of popular commotion, when 
the minds of the people are worked up into a 
kind of frenzy, we cannot be ſurpriſed at the 
exceſſes they commit. But to perpetrate ſuch 
bloody deeds with cool deliberation, and un- 
der the ſpecious ptetext of juſtice, wants a 
name. It cannot, I vill venture to affirm, 
for ſavage brutality, be matched in any civi- 
lized country under the globe. $0 lately as 
within theſe twelve months, when it might be 
e that their . cruelty was ſome- 
D what ; 
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what abated, they ſeized a reſpectable printer 
of Douay (Derhais by name) in his Qwn houſe. 
They forcibly dragged him out of it; and 
though not a crime, but that of ſuſpicion, 
(which has always been a ſufficient warrant 
for them) could be proved againſt the poor 
wretch, they tied him to a horſe's tail, and 
thus tore him limb, from limb, Other, indig- 
nities and wanton cruelties they committed 
upon the mangled carcaſe of this devoted vic- 
tim, which were as refined, as they were infa - 
mous; but ſuch qs are in every reſpect tgo 
painful to relate. Thus they exhibited à ſa- 
vage ferocity, which vauld put the wildeſt 
Indian to the bluſh, and for ever claſe- the 
jaws of a cannibal at the fight of blood. A 
wild beaſt, when he ſeizes his prey thraugh 
the impulſe of hunger, devours, but does not 
wantonly torment the trembling vidim, which 
lies proſtrate at his feet. | 

I now return to my ſubject. The corner 
tone of the French revolution, or rather, I 
may ſay, the foundation of that fabric, was laid 
by the writings of that ſet af men who, by the 
perverſion of common ſenſe. and common 
language, are called philoſophers. By this 
1 do not mean ta reprobate the totality of 
their writings. * have CEP given 

ſome 
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boite excellent Rrigtüies oh värieds Ribjeas = 


to the public; hut they Hkewiſe bave publiſh- 
ed fuck ks ray juſtly brand them as the a- 
vowed enetnies of mankind, and the peſts 6f 
focitiy. They diſtredit virtie—pallidte; and 
apblbgiſe for vice, and endeavour with alt the 
energy of theit wit and ingeridity- to ovet- 
turn Every principle, which the experience of 
ages has ſunctioned, and deemed eſſefſtially 


fecefſary for the peace atid welfare of man- 


kind Ezhey hold up to public view all the 
ſovereigns of the Chriſtian world as fo many 
tyraiits did defpots, who wantohly ſport with 
the lives and fortunes of their ſubjects. The 
clergy they deſcribe as ſo many hypocrites 
and knaves, who ought to be exterminated 
fron the face of the earth. Theſe ideas be- 
ing fixed on the minds of the people, we may 
ceaſe to wonder at the degradation of Lewis 
XVI.; aid at the annihilation of the clergy 
it France: Religion, aeebrding to theſe doc- 

tors, is uy 1 and — oe 


itifignificante: 

In this abandoned 5 of invite 

phil6fophets Voltaire ſtands foremoſt; 

legiſlative body bf the French nation tas 2 | 

aof divine bonôrs to his de paftell manes;: 
Da and 
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and his aſhes are looked up to as the embers 
from which the freedom of France has been 
light up. By this one act, they have declared 
themſelves his diſciples, and the ayowed 


abettors of his doQtrines. In ſeveral parts of 


his works he reprobates every idea of a future 
ſtate.. From whence it follows, that there can 
be no rewards for virtue; no puniſhments for 
vice hereafter. There.can be conſequently 


no inducement to prattiſe the one, or to avoid 


the other, but what may ariſe from the feat of 
the gallows: Laws then muſt be multiplied, 
and made ſevere to exceſs. . What will be the 
conſequence? A moſt, corrupt government, 
as a judicious writer remark. © Plurime le- 
| ges, corruptiſſima reſpublica. Another 
author, equally judicious, makes the ſame re- 
mark. He affirms that “ Society is ever in- 
* effettual and miſerable in proportion to the 
t number and ſeverity of its legal reſtraints.“ 
They tell us however that public virtue 
(which by the bye is a high ſounding name 
without any meaning, particularly with the 
maſs of the people, that is, with three fourths 
of mankind) and true patriotiſm will bind all 
the members of a ſtate to the due obſervance, 
of the laws. Be it ſo. . Yet heretofore they 


: bad religion likewiſe to enforce that obedi. 
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ence. - With both theſe motives however, can 


we ſay that they neyer fwerved from the rule 
of right? Haw then can we ſuppoſe that with- 


out religion, men will, be equally virtuous, 


and leſs vicious? It is a6 much as 10 fay, that 
by taking off one of the ſtrongeſt chains which 
cqufine a wild. beaſt, net eats agg: 
end more ſaſely ſecured. 

Voltaire howeyer is not always inſenſible 


| of the futility of this argument. He contra 


digs himſelf, it is true; but contradigions 
coſt him little, writing ſometimes in favor of 
Atheiſm, Deiſm, Materialiſm, Socinianiſm, 
e. &c, He ſays that * Laws ayail nothing 
* againſt ſecret crimes. There muſt be an a- 


® yenging God puniſhing in this world, or the 


other, thoſe delinquents, who have eſcaped 
* human juſtice. In one part of his works 

(and indeed the temper of the times ſeems to 
verify his aſſertion). he comparey man to an 
unruly horſe, and ſays, If he has not a ſtrong 
* bit in his mouth, he will be apt to run away 
„% with the rider,“ yet (as I ſaid) in other 
parts of his writings, he ridicules all religion, 
which undoubtedly is the: Rrongeſt curb a 


man can poſſibly have to his paſſions. May 
we not then, minen nen n 
n ,ꝙu 1 40 
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Tel eft homme en effet! I! va du blone au nir, 19| 
M Et condamne au matin, ſes ſentimens du ſoir.” . 
Nevertheleſs the elegance of his language, 
his ſarcaſtic ſtyle, the witty ridicule he throws 
upon the moſt ſerious /ſubjeRts; and above all 
the pleaſant and flattering doctrines which 
he inculcates to thoſe who ſeek to emancipate 
_ themſelves from alk eivil and religious re- 
ſtraints, cannot fail to gain him many ad- 
mirers, and to make many proſelytes. Mr. 
Paine, in bis Rights , Man, tells his readers 
that the people are apt ſcholars. In iniquity, 
I believe, no body doubts the juſtice of the 
obſervation, when- ny burn am eye towards 
1 ; 1912 J unde 
There indeed te dy: be the Fruits of 
thoſe horrid doctrines in the total ſubverſion ( 
of all that was good and ſacred. | As Þ have 
obſerved before, they had gained upon the 
gay and'faſhionable world. It only remained 
to have them diſſeminated among the people. 
This was eaſily done. The ſubtle poiſon was 
conveyed to them in pampblets of the loweſt 
price, and (like Mr. Paine's late performance) 
circulated gratis throughout the kingdom. 
Yet nothing, I believe, faſcinated the minds 
of the people ſo effedtually, as the doAtrine 
of the equality of mankind, which ſeems to | 
oe: have 
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have been the lure of defgning men, and (as 
I may ſay) the baſis of this new code of go- 
vernment; a doQrine as ridiculous in nn. 
5 it is impoſſible in practice. : 

Among the adepts formed in the ſchool of | 
this arch- legiſlator (for there were many al- 
moſt as bad as himſelf) appears the name of 

Mirabeau. He was perfectly well trained, 
and properly inſtrufted in every vice that 
Could poſſihly degrade human nature. The 
city of Aix choſe him for their repreſentative. 
Such was the excellent judgment of this new | 
ſovereign by right divine, the people, (or rather 
the populace) who rejeRing its former mini- 
| Qers for their immorality, choſe for its favo- 
rite, à man as notoriouſly immoral as the 
( worſt of the courtiers. As the charafter of 
Mirabeau, for infamy, is diſputed by none, I 
need not appeal to his confeſſion, nor to the 
records of the Old Bailey for a corroboration 
of the fact. I ſhall therefore only add that 
to this fame Mirabeau the legiſlative body of 
the French nation has paid the greateſt honors, 
as equally' indebted to his labors for their re 
cent revolution in both church and ſtate. 
E His buſt, cut on a ſtone of the demoliſhed 
5 Baſlile, has been placed in the new Pantheon, Þ 
ö deſtiacd to proſerve the memory of departed 1 
i Gallic 
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Gallic worthies. When the artiſt bumbly 


offered it to the Auguſt Senate, and the preſent 


accepted, one of the ſecretaries aſked if the 
name of Mirabeau ſhould be inſerted without 
any addition. We know-of but one Mi- 
* rabeau” was the anſwer of that ſublimt 
Aſſembly. To theſe two great perſonages; 
(if I may call them ſuch) Voltaire and Mi- 
rabeau, is the French nation principally in- 
debted for its glorious revolution, as I ſaid. 
Voltaire is canonized. And he and Mirabeau 
hold the moſt diſtinguiſhed Jnr in the tem 
ple of worthies! | dd. 

_ Happy are they who take warning at the 
misfortunes of others. In every nation, 
where. the people are deſirous of paſſing 
through the thorny paths of this world in as 
peaceable a manner as it will admit :-whete 
they wiſh to tranſmit that portion of happi- 
nefs and eaſe, which they themſelves enjoy, 
to poſterity, they cannot too effectually guard 
againſt ſuch doQors and ſuch doctrines. We 
have them unfortunately within our own bo- 
ſoms. Ambitious,” knaviſh, and ruined men 
are to be found in all countries, who having 
little or nothing to loſe, may hope to get 
fomething in the ſcramble. It is therefore 
the immediate intereſt of all people: it is the 


intereſt 


C2 J 
intereſt alſo, I ſhould imagine, as well as a 
duty which all ſovereigns owe to their ſub- 
zefts, not only effectually to guard againſt, but 
to unite in a body for the deſtrution of this 


levelling monſter. The evil is only to be 


eradicated at the ſource. In vain are French 
writings prohibited, and French Democrates 


proſeribed in Spain, and elſewhere. They 
have their emiſſaries in every kingdom and 
| Rate throughout Europe. They foment - dif. 
contents, and keep the expiring ſparks of re- 1 
bellion alive in Auſtrian Flanders. In this 


manner they have acquired the ſovereignty 


of Avignon, and have been trying hard for ' 
Geneva, Berne, &c. They correſpond with a 


certain ſociety in this country; and ſtrange to 


tell! reciprocal addreſſes of mutual friendſhip by 
and .Intereſts have paſſed: between them. It 545 


Was a French democrate, ho harangued the 
company on the 14th of July laſt at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. Mounted 
on a table, he bellowed forth the excellen- 
cies of the French revolution. Was not this 


aiming a ſide- blow at the conſtitution of that 


country, which the great majority of the peo- 
ple decidedly approve. of, and which at that 
moment protefted both his perſon and pro- 


perty ? 
E Do 
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Do not miſtake me however. I am no 
advocate for deſpotiſm. That ſpecies of go- 
vernment is wearing out in Europe, and in a 
ſew years, it is to be hoped, if at all exiſting, 
it will be confined to the Eaſtern regions. 
Surely there is a medium between deſpotic 
power, and the ſubverſion of every thing? 
It is a diſlinction however which few people, 

4 and in particular our newſpaper writers ſel- 
dom or never make. If any ſchemes are ſup- 
poſed to be forming by the French emigrants, 
or others for the recovery of their natural 
tights, of which they have been unjuſtly and 
tyrannically deſpoiled, they are immediately) 
- branded as attempting to introduce the old 
© form of government with all its horrid appen- 
Gges of arbitrary and deſpotie power. The 
King of France however, they may be aſſured, 
was cheerfully diveſting himſelf of thoſe pre- 
rogatives, which marked him as a deſpot. 
The nobles had offered, even before they 
had choſen a repreſentative in the ſtates- ge- 
neral, to pay a full proportion of the taxes 
with the reſt of the nation; and the clergy, 
in A great meaſure, to liquidate the public 
debt. They even conſented to the abolition 
* * f TT a of 
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of tithes ꝰ, that bane to induſtry, and the per- 
petual ſource of diviſion between the paſtor 
and his flock, for a compenſation in land. 
But providence had ordained things other- 
wiſe, and time alone can ſhow the effefs they 
will produce. 

After much confuſion, order will ſome- 
times ariſe. We have had examples of it in 
our own country. If theſe French levellers 
then are ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted, poſ- 
ſibly ſomething like a government may at laſt 
be formed. In this caſe, whatever their real 
miſeries may be, imaginary advantages will 
be trumpeted forth; the unwary and unin- 
formed, will be impoſed upon, and at laſt be. 
come ſeriouſly anxious to ſhare thoſe ideal 


Nothing can give us a worſe idea of their legiſlation, 
than their decree on this laſt article, They have ſuffered 
the riches to revert to the proprietors of the lands, who 
undoubtedly could have neither right or claim to them. 
For if they received the lands either as bequeſts, or by 
purchaſe, they were equally charged with the tithes, which 
were no part either of the bequeſt or the purchaſe. In- 
ſtead then of reſerving theſe tithes for the pitiful remnant 
of their own clergy, they have thrown the whole burden 
upon the nation at large, three fourths * which have no 
intereſt in the land whatever, 
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bleſſings which they are made to believe the 
French enjoy in conſequence of their tevolu- 
tion. Intereſted men, and thoſe of deſperate 
fortunes will be on the tip-toe of expeQation, 
and fanthe flame of rebellion. Thus Europe 
will become one ſcene of anarchy, confuſion, 
and blood-ſhed. God forbid. Let then ſur- 
rounding nations and ſurrounding. princes 
never loſe ſight of that wiſe old adage, which 
warns them that 91 | 


when thy neighbour's bouſe does burn, 
* Take heed the next is not thy turn. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
| Your very obedient humble fervant, 


Margate, | | 
OR, 16th, 1791.1 
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| Believe you was as much farprifed as my- 
ſelf to hear a certain gentleman in our com» 
pany the other day attempt to vindicate the 
proceedings of the French National Aﬀembly, 
to extol their legiſſation, and propoſe it as a 
model and pattern for other nations to copy 
after. This he did with more apparent zeal, 
than force of argument. Having paſſed a few 
months in France lately, it may be ſuppoſed 
he thought himfelf better qualified to judge 
of thoſe matters, than any other perſon pre- 
ſent. As I hate diſputes of all Kinds, and 


particularly in a public company, I remaine@ 


(unwillingly I own) filent; reſolved however 
to communicate my ideas on the fubje& to 
ſome of my friends, who were then preſent, at 
a future day. Perteiving that you was parti- 
culatly attentive to the diſcourſe; 1 take the 
liberty of addrefling ty opinions to you in 


* 
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this manner, r, and I ſhall be happy if they me- 
rit your approbation. 

The preſent conſtitution of F rance; in- 
ſtead of being a chef-d'ceuvre of. political 
ſcience, as that gentleman would fain inſinu- 
ate, appears to me (with very few exceptions 
indeed) the very reverſe. It is radically vi- 
cious in many points. No form of govern= 
ment can be otherwiſe, which is not founde| 
on religion and morality. Such has heen the 
fixed idea of every legiſlator from the begin- 
ning of the world to this preſent day, big in- 
deed with diſcoveries heretofare unthought | 
of, and unknown. It is a fad however, which 
no man of reading will deny. 

That the preſent legiſlators, of France 
have had no regard for either religion or. mo- 
rality is ſufficiently demonſtrated, without the 
aſſiſtance of any other collateral proofs, by 
the affected honors they have paid to the aſhes 
of Voltaire, and would have paid to Rouſſeau, 
could they have perſuaded the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſor of the precious relics of that, departed ſaint 
to haye ſurrendered them to their wiſhes. By 
adopting theſe bold and bare-faced advocates 
and zealous partiſans of licentiouſneſs and in- 
fidelity i in the face of all the world, they have 


Wer diſcovered the ſentiments of their own 
hearts, ' 
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heart. According to the wiſe: old proverb 
* Tell me what company you keep, and I 
* will tell you what you. are, we may be al- 
lowed to give a ſhrewd gueſs at the principles 


of the diſciples by thoſe of, the, maſters, who, 
it is notorious decried and ridiculed both re- 


ligion and morality with all the force and 
energy of their wit and ingenuity, —But if 
collateral evidence is neceſſary to prove my 
aſſertion, I ſay, that the very motion which 


religion demonſtrates it. What mode of 
vorſhip ſhall be eſtabliſhed by law ??* was 


the queſtion. Contrary to their views (which 


undoubtedly: was, if poſſible, to have none at 
all, otherwiſe. wherefore. did they make the 
motion, when neither neceſſity, or the inſtruc- 
tions of | their conſtituents required it?) the 
decree paſſed in favor of the ancient religion, 


To counteraQ- this, and in ſome meaſure to 
bring their favorite object to bear (at leaſt at 


a future period) they artfully procured an in- 
admiſſible oath to be adminiſtered to the paſ- 


tors of that Church, which they had decreed to 


be the eſtabliſhed religion of the realm. Thus 
at one ſtroke, they overthrew. the ſpirit of the 
decree, for the oath makes ſuch an eſſential 


alteration in the very firſt principle of that 


* 


vas made in the Aſfembly upon the ſubjeR of . 
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religion, which they had juſt declared to be 
the only ſyſtem of faith eſtabliſhed by law, 
that it vo more reſembles it, (if I may ſay ſo) 
than it does that of Mabhomet. It includes 
alſo a glaring contradictibn. But contfadic- 
tions coſt them little. We ſhalf- often ſee 
them guilty of the like impeachments on com- 
mon ſenſe. Provided the ends are attained; 
no matter by what means. SN S499 1918195 

Mieffeure Mirabeau,/Camys; and other 
partizans of infidelity plainly foreſa the ef- 
feQs of the oath both upon the minds of the 
eceleſiaſtics and the people Thus they had 
_a double motive for tendering it! The” firft 
{as I ſaid) was to.counteraQ.the dooree in fa- 
vor of the ancient religion, and thus by de- 
grees to-' force them to. depatt from their 
ancient fhith, and adopt their latitudinarian 
principles. The other motive; as à neceſſary = 
preliminary to the former, was io rid chem 
ſelves of the clergy, Who are profeſſionally 
the ſupporters of "religion, and confequently 
would continually thwart and countera@ their 
deſigns. They were fully convinced'that the 
clergy could not take the'oath, without aban- 
doning their faith, and they Ale vely juſt 
ly that when the ftiepherds were drove away, 
pee ego ſoon be OE In this 
© | manner 
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manner they made he clergy odious in the 
eyes of the people, holding them forth as fo 
many enemies to the conſtitution, and conſe- 
quently to liberty, for refuſing an oath, which | 
deſtroyed the work of their own hands. 

But our ® gentleman contended that there 
was nothing i injurious to the ancient faith of 
France in the aboveſaid oath. If this afſer- 
tion is true, the non-juring-clergymen' of 

that nation are indeed only a ſet of obſtinate 

and refractory prieſts, as they are conſtantly 
deſcribed in the democratic prints, who, un- 
der the cloak of religion, retain the moſt dan- 

_gerous principles to civil liberty. Let us ex- 
amine ĩhat oath in the ſcales of impartiality, 
and then we ſhall be able to judge whether 
according to the principles of the ancient 
faich (it is upon that ground, be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve chat I argue) they could conſcientiouſly 
take the oath required. I do not pretend to 

S they * vel, e or ill. Every man 


Since the writing of this letter, he is however be- 
come i member of the'Whig Cub. Every man has un- 
doubtedly a right to think on politics as he pleaſes. But 
it ſeems rather ſingular: that a man who is requeſting 
favors of the miniſter, ſhould openly affociate with his 
' avowed Nur | | 


F has 
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has his own opinion. You, will therefore 
judge for yourſelf in that reſpeRt. | 
decrees 1 in n eccleſialtical matters, 05 the Ny 
tional Aſſembly, upon its fole ere kgs 
aboliſhed kifty-three biſhopricks. | 

Art. 2d. Upon its ſole authority, it — ad 

prived bilhops, thou gh legally and canonically 
appointed, of all power, juriſdiAion, and 
authority, and has intruded others into Weir 
reſpefive ſees. 1 

Art. 3d. In conſequence of this depriva- 
tion, all thoſe biſhops and the clergy are, de- 
nounced by the National Aſfembly, diſturbers 
of the, public, . if they preſume to per- 
form their reſpeQiye funQions. 

Art. 4th. [hon its ſole authority, it bas l 
preſſed all the cathedral churches, and given 
to clergymen, choſen by themſelves, the. epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction in dioceſes during their va- 
cancy. They have likewiſe, intruded upon 
the biſhops a council, of their own choice, by 
whoſe advice they are to regulate all, their 
proceedings i in whatever relates to Juriſdie- 
tion, &c. 

Art. Sch. By the Menitul of its unbounded 
euthority, it has aboliſhed all religious. vous. 

This decree has a retraftive operation. 
1 Art. 
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At. Gch. y it. 5 own authority, 1 it delegates 
Aa power to the laity” to choole' their own: paſ- 
tors without any interſerence of che biſhop or 
clergy, and wills that all the biſhops mall be 
choſen withoüt any application whatever to 
the Pope. In the choice of biſhops, , every 
man, though he bea 'Calviniſt; Jew, or Pagan 
(Who certainly are no members of Mat church 
eſtabliſhed by law, and conſehuently c cannot have 
the leaſt religious intereſt i in the choice)! have 
2 yore? at'all*eleQions of the kind. | 

Art. yth indeed acknowledges the Pope 
as viſible head of the Catholic Church, but 
abrogates all ſubmiſſion and dependence upon 
him whatever. Every bilkop, upon his in- 
ſtalment, ſhall write a civil and complimen- 
tary: letter to bim, but ſhall inſert nothing, 
which denotes any acknowledgement of pri- 
macy we Janine or r n pp d as above- 
jr 60k k N 


. 8h requires that every e 
8. ven Kan take an oath to conform to theſe 

articles to the utmoſt of his power and ability; 5 
and whoſoever ſhall refuſe ſubmiſſion to this 
decree ſhall be declared i#/o facto incapable of 
performing any public function either at the 
[time being, or hereafter 5. 


It is nugatory to ſay that none of thels Sable bs 
F 3 expreſſed 
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Such are in a few words, as nearly as I can 
recolle& (for I quote them from memory). the 
contents of the aboveſaid decrees, to the ob- 
ſervance of which the clergy are required to 
' ſwear, We will now, with your leave, take 
a ſhort view of a few of the arguments which 
the non-juring clergy. make uſe of in their 
own defence, and the reaſons they give for 
rejeQing the oath required of them. 

They alledge that before a man ſubmits 
to take an oath, he ought to be incontroverti- 
bly aſſured of the competence and the un- 
. doubted authority of the party, which pro- 
poſes it. This, I believe, may be diſputed 
upon very good grounds, as I ſhall ſhow you 
hereafter. Another objeRQion ariſes from the 
poſſibility that ſome of the articles propoſed 
may tend ta produce a ſchiſm. (which indeed 
they have moſt effeQually done) by introdu- 
cing novelties into the diſcipline of the church; 
and. finally that ſome of them may, and in- 
deed do, militate againſt the ancient faith of 
France, which by an Act of the Aſſembly 
they bave declared to be the only abe _ 


religion of the land. 


expreſſed in the oath required of the clergy, a8 they a are 
all virtually implied in ſwearing to maintain the conſtitu- 


tion in toto. 
The 


* 
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The whole National Aſſembly, they ſay, 
has been repeatedly called upon, as likewiſe 
the hireling-writers they employ for their 
on intereſted purpoſes, to prove that ſince 
the promulgation of the goſpel, any biſhop» 
rick was either eretted, enlarged, or curtailed 
by the civil magiſtrate alone in the Catholic 
Church, and that without the free concur. 
rence of the eccleſiaſtical power. For ac- 
cording to the ancient canons, and more eſpe- 
cially according tothe maxims of the Galli- 
can Church, a national council is requiſite, 
in which each biſhop intereſted in the charge 
muſt give his formal conſent. The expreſs 
conſent of the king is likewiſe neceſſary, 
which can only be underſtood of a free con- 
ſent. And laſtly, according to the univerſal 
praltice of lat church, which they decreed to 
be that of the ſtate, the confirmation of the 
Pope bas been deemed eſſentially requiſite, 
The anſwer has not as yet been given. 
On the contrary it is a matter of fact that 
during the three firſt centuries, the church 
alone exerciſed that right. If in future ages 
we perceive a coalition between the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powers, it was plainly intended 
for nothing more than a ſupport and protec- 
tion for the latter. Whenever the people 
were 
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were called in at he elections of their pre- 
lates, it was with the view only of making 
them acquainted with the perfon who Vas to 
preſide over them in the ſpiritual line; and at 
the ſame time to learn if they had any well 
founded vbjeQions againſt his perſon and 
character. Thus the National Aſfembly, in 
theſe two'articies, is convidted of introducing 
n unheard of innovation, and of a palpable 
ce on the ſpiritual power beyond 
precedent or example in the Catholic Church. 
The non-juring clergymen alledge that no 
biſhop can be deprived of his juriſdiction, un- 
leſs he be convicted of ſome uncanonical 
fault, or by his voluntary ceſſion, or by 'death. 
Upon other grounds his expulſion has always 
been deemed the effect of violence and tyran- 
ny. Every function performed by an intrud- 
ing biſhop, in the dioceſe of a living pretate, 
has uniformly been confidered by all antiqui- 
ty as null and void. There 1s fearcely a dio- 
cefe in Francè at this moment, which has not 
been affected more or leſs in this manner by 
the decrees of the National Aſſembly. | 
The non-jurors contend that 'religious 
vows are ſanctioned by the evangelical coun- 
ſels; and theſe, they add; are proved by cer- 
tain warrant of ſcripture. To proſtribe then | 
ſuch - 


\ 
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Mes is both a ſcandal, and aſacrilege. 
Be pleaſed to obſerve that I argue only. ac- 
cording, to. the tenets. of the ancient faith, 
which the National Aſſembly, by a late decree 
has adopted, and led to be the Nee 


faith of France. 
. A,,canonical miſſion, hes fs, has always 
bon deemed the ſource of juriſdiction. Such 


| Pperſans therefore who have had no other in- 


Aduction into the miniſtry, but what. they re- 


ceived from the people, or the magiſtrates, 
have ever been held as intruders; or, as our 
bleſſed Saviour calls them, Thieves and Rob- 
bers, who bave climbed over the fences of 
the ſheep-fald, The, National Aſſembly, it is 
notorious, of its own , ſole authority, appoints, 
inſtitutes; and gives juriſdiction to the clergy 
throughout France. From hence, for ex- 
ample, was the biſhop of Verſailles to derive 
his ſpiritual, powers and juriſdiction, accord- 
ing to the dodctrine, of the ancient faith of 
France? From the Pope undoubtedly. But 
the Aſſembly, v ill not have it ſo. From the 
biſhops they,.. whoſe, dioceſes. bay been cur- 
tailed and parcelled gut to. make up this new 
biſhoprick? But they have, ng juriſdiction 
over his dr ren hene; cannot confer 
een de r e et 4 woes: + ABYP 
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upon him what ny" do" not Polfels chem. 
ſelves. 
The ehe ie pe- declare dt it 
is an artiele of-the catholic faith; and conſes 
quently-.of the ancient faith-of France, that 
the biſhop of Rome has a primacy both of ho- 
nor and juriſdiftion over the whole church ; a a 
delegated power, as ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
from heaven, of ſuperintending and governing 
the whole flock, both the paſtors and the peo- 
ple. The deeree then of the French Na- 
tional Aſſembly which limits his authority to 
a bare letter of compliment, and prohibits al! 
acknowledgment of his authority and juriſdie- 
tioo in ſpirituals, is a direct rejection of an 
article of faith, and conſequently-i in catholie 
prineiples{were there no other objections: to . 
it) renders the oath ab/olutely ĩnadmiſſible. 
At the moment that theſe unheard of _ 
trines in the Gallican church were moved, 
diſcuſſed and decreed, the biſhops made theit 
appeal, and ſtood up for the faith and the 
rights of the church. At the ſame time they 
offered to unite with the Aſſembly i in every 
propoſition for the good of the nation ander 
the people at large, provided they d did not 
militate with their ſuperior duty; and on com 
Uition that they might be * to aſſem- 
| ble 
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ble in ebunelt, and act eonjottfly; bor whit 
purpofe, in unton with" the Head and "firſt | 
Paſtor of the Catholic Church. Their peti- 
tion was rejected. Thus the power of the 
| keys which, they fay, were given to church- 
men alone, was now transferred into the hands 
of the loſty. In this chaos and jumble of 
things, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the peo- 
ple know not what to believe, and conſe- 
duuently will ſoon be melted down into the 
mos of Deifts, Atheiſts, &c. the grand deſide- 
ratum of the preſent French legiſlators. ' The 
effectꝭ of theſe pernicious doctrines have al- 
ready been too viſible to need boy further f 
animadverfion upon them. , 
| © Permit me then to put the queſtion. TY 
prejudices 184d afide, can any biſhop or ptieſt, 
according to the principles of the antient 
faith of France, as lately decreed to be the 
eftablifted religion of that country, ſwear to 
maintain the civil conſtitution of the clergy, 
as I have ſtated it above? And in particular 
may not that gentleman, ' who ſtood up ſo 
warm y for the propriety. of the vath; be aſked 
if in catholic principles, ſuch as I have ſtared 
than, it is poſſible that the clergy can, with 
out perjuring themſelves, ſwear to its eon- 
wow e If he er 12 * — of the 


articles 
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| articles regard only the diſcipline. of the 
church, I ſhall not ſwell my letter to diſpute 
the caſe with him, though at, the, ſame time I 
deny a power in the ſtate to interfere in any 
of them, provided. that they are confined, to 
ſpirituals alone, without the concurrence; of 
the. eccleſiaſtical. power, according to the an- 
cient practice of the church, now. decreed (as 
I have been obliged repeatedly to obſerve) 
the etabl;/hed faith of. the realm. But, one of 
the aboveſaid articles (if he knows any thing 
of the tenets of the ancient Gallican church) 
militates moſt pointedly. againſt it; and con- 
ſequently he who ſubſcribes to it, according 
to thoſe tenets, is no longer a member of the 
eee arm trove 
I. took the liberiy to mention to you that 
there, were other radical deſetis, according to 
my ideas, in the preſent French legiſlation, 
than that of attempting to frame a govern- 
ment without religion and morality. Theſe 
are the decrees, relative io the form of go- 
vernment, to the liberty and ſecurity of indi- 
viduals, to property, and to the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, which, are directly contradic- 
tory to the unanimous wiſh of the nation. On 
all theſe heads (as well as in that reſpeRting 
the 5 of che clergy) the deputies bave 
291273 0 aged. 
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Aged contrary to the inſtruftions and man- 
dates of their conſtituents. Therefore, as 1 
ſaid, the clergy may have reaſon to doubt of 
the competence of thoſe who formed the oath. 
You may read all "theſe inſtrutions in Mon- 
fieur de Calonne's excellent pamphlet on the 
preſent and future ſtate of France, to which I 
refer you, and then you will be able to Judge 
_ n. Waun 
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I, HAVE heard it frequently ſaid (and in- 
deed by yourſelf) that the abuſes both in 
church and ſtate were arrived to ſuch a pitch 
of turpitude in France, that a regeneration of 
both was a work of abſolute neceſſity. It 
was a work of ſuch magnitude and import- 
ance, as nothing leſs than the violent convul- 
fion, ſuch as enſued, could poſfibly effect. 
Excuſe. me if 1 differ in opinion from you. 
The remedy was at hand, had they chaſen to 
apply it. Previous to any coercive meaſuses 
taken by the democratic party, Louis XVI. 
- manifeſted his generous ſentiments to the 
States-General in a declaration, which con- 
ſiſted, of thirty-five articles. At the conclu- 
ſion of his ſpeech, he delivered himſelf in the 
following, (I may add) gracious manner: 
* Without vanity, I may ſay. that no mo- 
* narch, of his own accord, ever offered to do 


© more for his people, than myſelf, Indeed 
8 no 


* . 
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Toke! „„ 

5 vo nation den deſerve- it mare eminently, 
than that of the French,” What was it he 
offered to do? To aboliſh. all illegal taxes 


finances ; t curtnib the expence. of his aun 
hauichald; wg. aboliſn all the pecuniary pri- 


vileges, and exemptions of the clergy and 
nability, beſides the abolition of all thoſe pas · 
ticular taxes, ſuch as the gabelle (the ſalt- aa) 
and many othets which were adious and oner- 
ous to the people; to limit his own: power 
reſpeRing the future ercation of pobility;: to 
aboliſh. the lettnes. de cachot ? to grant the-free. 


dom of ele (tion. the libeny of the proſs, freo 
wade, perſoual liberty, equal taxation, / with 


many Qther valumary conceſſions tao long to 
enumerate . Even Mogfheur Necker him,. 


finance, and conſequently muſt have knoun 


me reſources of the vation) tat it the pay« 

ment of the taxes was duly, coforced; a ſtriat 
cheonemy obſarved; and à due attention paid 
0 the rectipt.andothe nennen 

9p b H i bobenerg 64}. n 1052670 
D 4. de, adhere ust eas 
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their views ex- 
tended further than the reformation of abuſes, je 
| airs 
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fairs of mw nation might undoubtedly be te- 
mieden Co en 92 10 Kae 
cada of proceeding in that veaizeanile 
mne manner, which might have been 
expeaed from any other deſcription of men, 
they ſought a remedy to the evils of the ſtate, 
more congenial to their own intereſted views, 
by levelling che whole ſyſtem at once. One 
of the greateſt grievances that country la- 
boured under, aroſe from the dilapidated ſtate 
of the finances. Has the late convulſion ad- 
miniſtered a remedy to that evil? The debt 
which had only increaſed to three thouſands 
ol millions of livres in one whole century be- 
fore the revolution, has been increaſed ſinee 
that period to twelve hundred and fifty five 
millions. - Has this convulſion done away 
thoſe illegal impriſonments, formerly known 
under the name of Lettres de Chachet ? The 
name, if you pleaſe, they have aboliſhed, but 
not the evil. For there have been more of 
theſe extra- judicial orders iſſued within fife 
fifteen years that preceded it. By a decree 
of the National - Aſſembly all thoſe who had 
been detained in any of thoſe ' manſions of 


woe and OW. called ee bu 
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„ 
wo former government, were /liberaced; 6, 
But bu en 4-19-05 meer c. Rye 


— eee to ac | 
charge them without ſuch inquiry? For in 
many inſtances iheir detention in thoſe places 
of durance was as, great a ſtreteh of arbitrary 
and de ſpotic power, in another ſenſe, as if they 
had been; confined. merely at the caprice and 
pleaſure of a king or a miniſter: of ſtate. For 
according to ftriff' lam und juſtice: many of 
theſe culprits had forfeited their lives, 
and outht to have undergone capital pu- 
niſhments for their crimes. It is a well- 
kaovn faR-that the old: government in every 
reſpect, except that of diſtreſſing the people 
for the payment of the taxes, vas very flack 
in its penal purſuits. The Lettres de Cachet 
then wete not (at that period at leaſt) ſo much 
an outrage to humanity, as an abuſe of juſ- 
tice. Beſides how can the preſent rulers im- 
peach W N ee, 25 — =_ 
tian 3 FT 31 £1 pt 
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(ovary: Three or four of theſe were ideots, and in 

were conveyed to a proper place deſtined to 

xeceive ſuch miſerable object. Ts hn had been 

. and i jute wught to düse ben 
kinged, - 4 31391 2.3 
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Coy 
with an abuſe; of which they themtelvvi eou- 
nive; and wink 4 >-\ Frequently! when tlic | 
populace have” proceeded to exce und vi. 


lenee, either by donfiniug or tearing vo pieces 


ſuch perſons as have been unfortunutety the 
objets of their rage and 'diſpleaſere, did dhe 
 Aﬀetnbly attend impartially to the tHforma. 
tions laid before them Did they net tre- 
evive ſuch ſavage intelligence with apathy 
and indifference? Charles Lumeth, in par- 
ticutar, one of the moſt diſtingwiſhed demo- 
crates of the arbole dari; uſed jeſtingty 10 
„of the day, which prove that the people 
ill always have the opper hand.“ But 
might not the ſame thing have been ſaid of 
the abufive-power of the Lettres de Cat ſiet un- 
der the former government? They were on- 
phy the reports of the day, in which the king; 
or hi miniſters are ſure to hade the upper 
band; with this difference only, that the peo. 
ple are the worſt of tyrants; They ſear nog 
to be dethroned. In their fury and madneſs 
they make no diſtinction of -perfons. -: They | 
ſuſpend on the ſame fatal lantern both the 
prince and the baker. The people are the 
| moſt dangerous, and. the, moſt to be dreaded 
of all deſpots, 1 do not mean to condems 
| however 


e | 
poser the ſuppteſſion of the Tetires de 
Barbe. They did well to ſuppreſs them, but 
they ſhould not have transferred that abuſive | 


and extrajudicial power into worſe. hands, 
Had they nat flattered the people however to 
exceſs, and blinded them with ideas of their 
own importance, the deſigning party could 
never haye attained their ends, Their flat- 
tery to them was conſequently as groſs, as 
their politics in employing ſuch an engine 
was Neue l my HR = a few inſtances 
of it. 
Meſſieurs Males And Vignera br 
| fare Gaunt de Laweth, and Duke d'Aguillon) 
feigniag 496 believe that the peaſants had ſet 
bre to their country+bouſes, declared chat 
dhe only ching they dreaded was the poſſi- 
& bility: that thoſe good people bad burnt their 
* fingers in the aranſaQtion.” The Duke 
4 Aguillon, in particular, has oftentimes been = 
heard to ſay, that * if any Frenchman was 
. to aſſer to aſſaſſinate him, he believes he 
#ſhould not offer to defend himſelf, for fear 
* of encroaching an the. liberty of a ure. 
Theſe are ſuch puerile 
fults upon common ſenſe, ſuch fullome ady- 
| tion, and impoſition an the people, that I 
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am almoſt aſhamed to relate them. It proves 
however that French levity ſtill ſubſiſts; and 
that with ſuch ideas, the nation is ſtill very 
unfit for freedom. One of the firſt acts of 
the Aſſembly was evidently in favor of the 
majority of the people: at leaſt ſo the people 
underſtood it, who are ſeldom blind to theit/ 
own intereſts,” On the'6th of July, the Af. 
ſembly aboliſhed all the exiſting taxes as ille- 
gal, But in the mean time, not to create 
« confuſion in the ſtate, they declared * that 
« they ſhould be levied for a ſtated time.“ 
The people underſtood the firſt part of the 
decree, but cloſed their ears againſt the ſe. 
cond. Hence, in a great meaſure, ariſe all 
the pecuniary - misfortunes of that country. 
Hence is the amazing deficit between the re- 
ceipt and expenditure to be accounted for. 
No wonder indeed it ſhould' be ſo, if the re- 
port be true that the latter is eſtimated at 
forty-eight millions of livres per month, and 
the former only amounts to fixteen millions 
of the ſaid currency. The taxes were-evaded 
or refuſed in every part of the kingdom, ant 
eſpecially the ſalt-tax, which, of all n 
vas moſt productive. 

'I now return once more to the Lettres de 
Cachet. All exaggerations laid aſide, from 
| he 
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| che heer 1478 to the preſent. revolution (his . a 


ſtatement be pleaſed to obſerve is taken from 
the pen of an enemy to the former govern- 
ment) we do not find three hundred impri- 
ſonments in conſequence of them for the 
ſpace of three hundred and fifteen years, in- 
cluding the moſt tempeſtuous times of the 
monarchy, and during the | adminiſtration of 
the-moſt arbitrary and-deſpotic miniſters. In 
the laſt half century we ſcarcely can find more 
impriſonments by order of the ſovereign, 
than have taken place within a year and half 


by order of the Aſſembly, or by the commit- 


tee of reſearch, and of the municipalities, of 
Which it has the direction. That committee 
of reſearch, in particular, is one of the moſt 
iniquitous of all inquiſitorial tribunals. They 
attend to every information, either real or 
ſuppoſed, againſt their enemies, and proſecute 
them to the utmoſt extremity in conſequence 
of it. But when their own partiſans have 
been denounced, and their guilt proved, they 
have either lent a deaf car to the accuſation z 
or, if they deigned to take notice of it, they 
ſuffered the — to remain unpu- 
niſhed. 4 
Loet I readily allow that the Aﬀembly has 
done away ſome of the abuſes of the former 
os i PT govern- 


. 
government. At the ſame time however 1. 


muſt alſo declare that the majority of the mem - 


bers (I do not mean as to numbers, but as to 
influence, under the auſpices of the majeſty of 
the people) had from the very firſt moment'no 
other view than that of levelling the whole 


fabric to the ground. Their decree on the 


rights of man is a ſufficient proof of my aſſer- 
tion. It muſt ſeem extraordinary that any 


legiſlators. ſhould be found ſo completely ig- 


norant of the nature and diſpoſitions: of man- 
kind, as to inform. the people of their rights, 
without at the ſame time impreſſing on their 
minds the duties they lie under as members 


of ſociety. At that moment ſurely the mein 


bers muſt have thought themſelves ſeated in 
Noah's ark; that on the ſubſiding of the wa- 
ters, the whole earth belonged to them, which 
they were at liberty to portion out as they 


pleaſed. In conſequence of this” delufion, 
they proclaimed that all men are born free, 


«and ought to remain ſo;“ that “one nan 
« is no greater than another; with many 
other poſitions of the ſame curious nature. 
On this great event, they congratulated each 
other with having been the firſt people to re- 
veal principles, which ( ſarcaſticully) they faid 
Ow? to have e- baſis of the Engliſn 


conſti- 


Cay: 


TLonſticu ion, as ſettled at ihe Revolution in 
3688. But I ſuppoſe our anceſtors had not 
ſufficient wit and nn nen ant 
rare-diſcovery! + | „ 
Nevertheleſs _utialciant wigs aſk chemi 
fow! trouble ſome queſtions. As ſor example, 
Are men to be governed by theories, and me- 
r eee ſubtleties ? Is experience, and the 
prattice- of ages do be held of no account ? 
Are ye to confound the ſavage with the ſos 
cial man 7 natural independence, wih civil 
liberty ? We may as well ſay, that as men 
are horn naked, ſa they ought to remain, as to 
declare that becauſe all men are born free, ſo 
likewiſe ihey ought to continue. Men how. 
ever, though: born naked, live clothed; as 
they, though born free, live fabjeRed to the 
laws. Clothes indeed confine and frratghterr 
a little the motion of the body, but they ſhel- 
ter and defend it from the inclementy of the 
weather, and many other exterior inconveni- 
encies. Laus alſo cramp the puſſions, but 

they protett the honor, che lives and 
of men. To ſpeak: thorefore correſtly, we 
ought to diſtinguiſh between liberty and inde- 
pendence. | Tbe former conſiſts in obeying 
the laws, which are 'cnaQted for our ſecuriiß 
and * whereas the latter abſo- 
lutely 


| beaſt, which is configned to the woods. This 
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lately implies a life ſimilar to that of a wild 


ſubjett reminds me of a very ſenſible anſwer, 
which a Venetian ambaſſador made to a per- 
ſon who charged his countrymen with being 


faves. It is true, replied the ambaſſador; 


ee are flaves to our laws; and it is from 
that reverence which we pay to them, that 
© our liberty reſults. Thoſe people are only 
*.free, who pay due obedience: to the laws; 
and the more they ſupport, and give vigour ' 
to them, the greater freedom they enjoy.“ 
It muſt therefore appear ſtrange to the whole 
eivilized world that the National Aſſembly 
ſhould adopt a code, even in appearance (for 
there is no reality in” it, but to throw duſt in 
the eyes of the people) which in the execu- 


tion muſt introduce every _ that is bane- 


ful to ſociety, / 


Zut vanity, as * as oy direfed all, 
their actions. They had ſet on the populace 


to deſtroy monarchy and all its appendages, 


and were fearful, when they adjourned their 
Houſe to Paris, they ſnould themſelves be- 
come the victims of the evil ſpirit they tbem- 


ſelves had conjured up. Hence ſo many de- 


 erees upon che invislability of their perſons, 
 and-declaring it high treaſon to accuſe any 


member 


TY 


' meniber wichout ade ſpecial leave and permiſe 
ſion of the Houſe. nt 5 
Arche ſame time that they wok ſuch vie 
precautions for their perſonal ſecurity, they 
ſettled among themſelves the amount of that 
ſtipend, to which they conceived they were 
entitled; for the labours they undertook for 
the public good. This they ſtated at twenty - 
four livres per day, including the days of 
their arrival and departure from. Paris, as 
likewiſe five livres each poſt for travelling 
expences. By a. decree, they authorized 
Monſjeur Necker to pay ſix months of this 
ſaid ſtipend to every member in advance. 


This article alone, without the addition of 


many other concomitant expences, amounts 
to ſeyeral millions in the year. What muſt 

appear ſtill more ſurpriſing in this tranſaction, 
is that the ſame: Monſieur Necker, who was 
called the tutelar angel of France, was obliged 
to advance this ſtipend at the very time, chat 
they reſuſed him a loan of thirty millions for 
che preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate. How dif- 

ferent was the conduct of the States- General 
in 1514. The deputies of that Aſſembly re- 

. all ding emoluments, thinking 
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1 
themſc]ves highly gratifled by being appoitited 
to ſerve their country. But the preſent le 
giſlative body, when applied to for the poor, 
Lay bereft of all ſupport by the deſtruſtion of 

the clergy and the religious houſes), with a 
ſowadll part of thelr ſalaries, immediately broke 
forth into murmurs, and exhibited the moſt/ 
evident ſymptoms of indignation and diſeon- 
tent. In conſequence thereof, they immedi. 
ately called for the order of the day. 15 

If che National Aﬀembly had attended 
only io remedy abuſes, it had done well. But 
many of theſe' abuſes, were they ſtill of a 
greater magnitude, did not bring that death 
and deſtruttion to the Rate,” which it has ex- 
perienced fince the revolution; One of the 
commiſſaries, employed by the Aſſembly to 
ſuperintend the Calſſe Deſcompue, informed 
em that fince the decree which ordered chat 
the Caiſſe Deſcompte ſhould in future be paid 
in ai gnatt, that is in paper- money, they had 
been ohliged to procure ſpecie from Holland 
arid Spain at the enormous diſcount of fixeen 
and eighteon per cent to anſwer un 
made on it. 

Wende cw dion of the ; 
:crown-pieces' and other ilveor cdin which 
1 | here« 
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heretofore were ſo plentifully ſeen i in France? 
of the patriotic donations they received? of 
the money coined, for immediate uſe and 
preſſing neceſſity, from the king's plate, which 
he ſent to the mint for that purpoſe ? Not a 
Louis d'or to be ſeen, or to be had, if not bought 
at more than one fourth of it's value. What 
are become of the revenues of the church, and 
of the ſpoils of the ſanQtuary ? I believe at 
chis moment, ſuch queſtions would puzzle the 
moſt ſpeculative. revolutioniſt. Yet they have 
the aſſurance to publiſh to all the world that 
* it is ſufficient for Frenchmen only to know 
their wants, to find their reſources at band.” 
What is become of their trade, which has 
Þ rapidly decreaſed, if it is not totally anni - 
-hilated by their commercial treaty with this 
country? This treaty has been one of the 
greateſt evils which France has experienced. 
Why did they not apply their regenerating 
hands towards the '&punging of that evil? 
The trade from the port of Bourdeaux alone 
has fallen ſhort by two thouſand five hundred 
veſſels. At Lyons all the manufactures are 
at 4 ſtand. Their potteries are totally ruined 
by che ſuperiority of our Staffordſhire ware: 

their cottons, &c. by Mancheſter. In Nor- 
| I | mandy 
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mandy feveral thouſands of people are there. 
by deſtitute-of bread; and conſequently Nats 
viſig. Here was # mighty ſcope for their re. 
generating principles, if ſuch they had adopted 
in fincerity of heart! yet, without' money, 


without trade, and without an ally (for Fratice, 


has Toft Sweden, Pruſſia, the Porte, Holland, 
Poland, che Princes of the Empire, and her 
allies in the Eaſt-Indies) ſhe dares to bully 
the Emperor. With us ſhe dares not openty 
to quarrel, though the commercial treaty, as 

I have ſaid, corrodes the yery vitals of the 
country. But ſhe ſends her dark emiffarics 
among us, with the ſame view that they were 
diſpatched to Avignon, Geneva, Berne, &c. 


&c. If Tom Paine, whom 1 look upon ta 


be one of her ſable ambaſſadors, and who was. 
' aſſociated with that party which were for 
deſtroying the king of France after his cap- 
ture at Varennes, for which purpoſe he pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet called the Republican; if 


Tom Paine, I ſay, was to preſide at a tribunal 


in America or France, and fit in judgment 
upon any raſh fellow of reverſe principles to 
thoſe which he has ſo daringly publiftied in 
this country, f aſk of him what his fate would 
be? He would ſoon be deſervedly fuſpended 

| on 


\ 


j 
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on the fatal lantern. A further diſcuſſion on 


the clergy, I will leave for another letter, 
having already made this too long; when I 
hope to ſhe you the true cauſe of their de- 
ſtruktion, as well as of the overthrow of 
RE LN - 
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Th ERE can be no doubt, at leaſt with 
thoſe who have any knowledge of human na- 
ture, that the opulence of the French clergy 
was the true and genuine cauſe of their ruin 
and deſtruftion. It was the glare of that fa- 
tally reſplendent metal, which ſo often makes 
men commit great crimes, that excited the 
envy, and inſtigated the rapacity of a great 
portion of the nation. Like our Henry VIII. 
as Biſhop Godwin ſays, they © were ſtrongly 
& diſpoſed to promote a reformatian that 
* would turn the penny, and furniſh the Ex- 
* chequer.”” For which 'purpoſe, * it was 
* thought neceſſary to lefſen the reputation 
of thoſe they meant to oppreſs.” This is 
Mr. Collier's remark. I muſt confeſs that I 
feel a ſingular ſatisfaQtion in appealing to the 
writings of ſuch men, whoſe liberality, can- 
dour, and ſuperior loye of truth ſtood par- 


amount to their own, and the prejudices of 
4 4 the 


ESD 
the times they lived in. Their arguments, 
though on tranſaRions ſa remote, are equally 
applicable to the late proceedings in France. 
Af degeneracy and miſbehaviour,” as Mr. 
Collier obſerves, were the grand motive of 
* their diſſolution, why were. they not put 
« under better management? Why had they 
not ſome trial for reformation? If unne- 
* cefſary expence, if luxury and licentiouſ. 
| * neſs ure good reaſons to change the owner, 
| r and determine the eſtate, if this will hold, 
* we ſhall have ſtrange transferring of titles.“ 
Tt is not therefore the poſſeſſion, but the abuſe | 
of riches which is criminal. 8 | 
To ſay that many individuals among he 
an never 'miſapplied their revenues, or 
lived in no reſpett derogatory to the ſanctity 
of their profeſſion, would be too groſs an adu- 
lation. They are men as well as their neigh- 
bours, and conſequently ſubjeR to the infir- 
mities of human nature. But if we attend to 
the generality of fats, it will appear that their 
frequent gratujtous contributions to the ſup. 
port of the ſtate, and their extenſive charities 
to the poor (for which deſcription of unhappy 
men there has been as yet no proviſion in France) 
were: ſuch as did honour to their patrio- 
nim, and credit to the duties of their ſtation. 


(6 1 INN 
In the courſe of the war of 1741 they gave 
_ 54,000,000 of livres in the ſpace of ſeven 
years, That is, 12, 0, % in 2% l 
erte teh in 1745, —1, ooo, oo in 1747. 
and 16, ooo, ooo in 1748. In the ſame pro- 
portion they have aſſiſted the ſtate exer ſince: 
and at this criſis (the revolution) they offered 
from24 to 26,000,000 to c—_ eee 
eredit of their country. 
I ſhall not nne poſbbiy do it, 
10 enumerate their extenſive charities during 


the preſent æra, becauſe it might be deemed 


a ſpecies of adulation to ihe living, who are 


folo Deo teſte contenti, and ſeek nbt dhe praiſes 
of men. But without che imputation of that 
reproach, I may venture to name a few of 
their predece ſſors, who. within che preſent 
find that they diſpoſed of their revenues in a 

manner that baffles all cenſure and reproach. 
M. Saleon, archbiſhop of Vienne, gave the 
entire revenues of his biſhoprie to the poor, 
and lived totally upon the produce of his 
family-inoome, che half of whick'likewiſe he 


employed in charity. 


M. de Janſon, album ey of Ales outof 


451009 livres per annum which bis biſhoprick 
9 e 15000 40 himſeiſ. 
and 


| LS 6 1 | 
and beſtowed the reſt for the ſupport of iminy- 
Honeſt and worthy families who were in a 
ſtate of penury ant indigence. M. de Roche 
bonne, biſhop of Carcaſſonne, lived, in his 


on perſon as poor as the moſt indigent of 
thoſe for whoſe ſupport he expended: all his 
revenues. -M. de Morenville, biſhop of 
Chartres, for many years expended almoſt his 
whole income to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pentes of the hoſpitals. Theſe are but few 
of the many inſtances I could produce in fa- 
vor of che charitable deeds of thoſe illuſtrious 
_ perſons, who are now no more. What num 
bers of valuable citizens, and how many poor 
families uk have petiſhed without their aid | 

vet l vill-allow that hin Gene: . 
werte expended by theſe great perfonages, as 
well as by the ſuperior (clergy of the preſent 
day, upon the parade and ceremony, which 
the digoity of tir refpeRive ſtations require 
ed, But ſuch appendages are as neceſſary a8 
the *ctown on «the "king's head, the zudge's 
test ig, or the mace (carried before che 
mayor 6h Tein *occafions. | There muſt be 
_ Nincthity'to Arike the eye and the imagina- 
tion ö the people. Obe glabte at ſuch dig- 
we jeas ſpeaks more forcibly ro the 


minds: 


F 
minds of men than all the ſermons or ora - 
tions chat ever were preached, or pronounced. 
Horace made this remark above eighteen 
hundred years ago, and experience has con- 
firmed. it. Segnius irritant. animos demiſſa 
« per aurem, quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubj | 
« fidelibus, are his words. A magiſtracy 
without its formalities, like a form of worſhip, 
diveſted of all exterior pomp and ceremony, 
would; according to Monteſquieu, be ſoon 
e——_— to the regions of the moon. 

As I obſerved before, it muſt be confeſſed 
that there were. many relaxed clergymen in 
France, (ſuch in particular as enjoyed great 
benefices) whoſe conduct and morals did not 
coincide with the duties and ſanklity of their 
profeſſion; yet it does not prove that they 
were all indiſcriminately corrupt, and that, 
to remedy the evil, it was neceſſary to pull 
down the whole fabric, becauſe ſome of the 
component parts were | decayed and rotten. 
Why pull up the good corn with the tares? 
Why had they not ſome trial for reforma- 
tion? as Mr. Collier . remarks. Yet “ the 
overbalance of merit,” according to the ob- 
- ſervation of the aboveſaid gentleman on the 
_ reign of Henry VIII, and Which is equally 
* to our preſent ſubj ett, * could not 

divert 
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4 [1 | divertthe RTE them from 
by.” « ruin. Thus ve ſee how. much the mercies 
= ©, of | God are greater: than , thoſe of men. 
: Juice below is ſometimes blind upon my- 
e ſterious motives, ſtrikes without diſtinQtion, 
; * and ſweeps ur the innocent vith the 


* guilty.” “ 
When 1 3 de bene ſiced G00 $ 


8 140 not mean to inelude the-reQors, vicars, 
or other parochial paſtors. who. were veſted 
with che cure of ſouls. Theſe,” I may ven- 

— to fay, have uniformly: merited the ap- 
pProbation of all who knew them. The bene- 
ted elergy, ſuch. as archdeacons. deans, pre- 
. bends, Kc. might not however think them- 
_ elves bound to ſuch. ſtri& diſcipline as the 
more immediate agents in the miniſtry of the 
Church; and therefore might. poſlibly con- 
ceive that the intention of the founders was 
to provide a genteel ſubſiſtence: for gentle- 


men, which their family circumſtances would 


not admit of, upon certain conditions of keep- 
. ing choir, and ſuck like. The genteel and 


decent manner in which our archdeacons, 


deans and prebends generally live in this 


country undoubtedly ſanQions my opinion. 
They live like gentlemen, not forgetting the 
9 their profeſſion. Thoſe who live 

8 other- 


it & * 
Stb, Be i Pal bre y n 
Ration, moßt üncbußtedfy dere ike inflitoh 
5f the forts.” They sügbt is de ven- 
ed, Buy not antiifed; for &veFy Eaddit 
berton milk ane that fach fendt aft 
Uberal, and ufeful every ex 11 80 
* 

It canor be fuppoſed that De Why in 
France Were Jlvdys ad opulent as they Hive 
been of late years. They Wed trideed cult 
vited the eſtates, which wete bequearthe® 16 
rhe Church, with care and afiduicys mary of 
theth, I may ſay, from b&#tf@ vitles, Tom 
rok uo Pong daririg che feu“ fyſtem, the 

the Chürch were generally beid fu. 

ered: and #5 the owners were not engaged th 
theſe Bromls and difputes, they eniforimly u. 
tended to the cuture and improvenient of 
them. Living likewiſe ſo mach within "the - 
ſnbeme of their revenues) they bud always 
money at command for that purpoſe, as alſo to 
Act che ſtte with fubfrdies, whenever they 
vere required of them. © It is not $0: bt 
denied, fays Mr. Coflier, but they welt 
* fore of the beſt landlords.” (Whoorer 
Ki been in France muſt Have mide the fame 
Ser vation? vis. that the tenahts bf AR 
Ohurch were the moſt at their dae of any fon 
; IF 
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4 unbe coming gbeir,quality.”. For they were 
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of people in that H- 
rents ere io, and 


© Their, reſerves | 
hy; ang {ome 
ir farms, yithout 
— hair jenapty.in p | 
« great meaſure.” Add ig this, their lands 
e rilep. in proporyign to the inpreaſe 
of mangy, an conſequently in value to che 
zeſt of abe kingdam-, Hencę all zheir riches, 
Whigh, all it is ipcontroverphly proved ther- 
viſe (and this has not as het (beep done to 
ſaigfaRign). were, moſt equitably and july 
aquired in the moſt rigid denſe of tbe 


vor, {5 44 [7 


"Mapy of .the donations. made #0 the 
Church were io eſtabliſh aſylums and places 
of retreat for perſons of ſupęrior birth of 
both ſenes, ho either choſe to withdraw 
from the world, or were not able to ſupport 
their dignity id it. As 1 remagked before, 


wa af vhat are called the beneficed clergy, 


in my humble opinion, comę under this de- 
ſeription. Here,“ ſays Mr. Collier.“ they 
ere furniſhed wüh the conveniences for 
* life and iftydy, vith opportunities for 
eee. and recplleftion, and oer and 
„here Pöſſed their time in 2 cppdition not 


een * " tree eee "of 


8 ) 
their friends and acquaintances: In many of 
the female retreats eſpeciall/ they made na 
vows of celibacy, and * therefore! miigit quit 
them, and marry whenever inclinatio or dp. 
ponunity occured} ) bee „ng, 
The clergy had feminarler for- learnitig 
and the inſtruktion of youth in almoſt every 
town and city,” where they taught withoüt fe 
or reward. Had it not been for this uſeful 
body of men, the people might have remained 
for ever in the ſame profound ignorunce in 
France, as pervaded Europe, in what is gene- 
rally called the dark ages. The clergy," 
as Mr. Collier obſerves, * promoted a gene- 
« ral improvement: they were very induſ- 
« trious in reſtoring learning; and retrieving 
« the country from the remarkable ignorance 
te of thoſe times.“ They attended the fick 
and dying: particularly a ſet of vomen known 


by che name of Les Seurs griſes (Grey Sifters) 
who, without any gratification whatever, at- 
tended night and day in the hoſpitals, and 
performed every att of charity and bumanity ; 
towards the miſetable* objetts of thoſe man- 
ſions, regardiefs of their own' feelings and the 


repugnancy of human nature td fuch diſgyſt- 2H 


ing and loathſome offices Cobttaft "theſe 
wa the ; n and nurſes who 
autend 


attend in our hoſpitals. The clergy, on their 


part, were not leſs zealous and aſſiduous to 


comfort the fick; and prepare the dying ob- 
to merit that bliſs which is held out to 


1 thoſe who die in the Lord. Other religious 


men devoted their whole lives to procure tho 
Emancipation of thoſe unfortunate people 
who had fallen into the hands of the Barbary | 

- Corſgirs. The convents, beſides the un- 
bounded charities they gave to the diſtreſſed, 
furniſhed the fick grztuitouſly with drugs and 
medicines of all kinds. In fine the Church 
maintained all the poor, and did innumerable. 
akts of charity, which (if properly known, and 
duly confidered) would for ever filence the 
tongue of ſlander and malevolence.—I have 
ſaid thus much on this ſubjze@ upon a double 
motive. The firſt, with the view of doing 
fome little juſtice to the parties concerned ; 


and ſecondly, to conform to Mr. Tanner's 


advice iy his preface to Notitia ecclefiaſtica, 
himfelf a proteſtant, ® that it would be but 


common juſtice to infuſe a better opinion 


of monaſteries into the generality of pro- 


n teſtants.”” Poſſibly on a future ocgaſion! 


may ſpeak more largely on that ſubject. 

Does not natural equity and juſtice then 

require that ſome balance ſhould be ſtruck 
between 


tak 


between the real and eſſential, ſervices which 
the clergy of all dengmipatiqns havg.gertajply 
rendered to tbe,community, and the xelaxed 


' worals of ſome individusis f that ogy Gf 


men? To drow general canclafions. from 
; bericht, labs is the hejghi of injuſtics · 
Nothing, in my poor ppinion, gan- he a 
ware au hende progf or teftimgny of their 
real mexits, than the accumulated maſs of ca 
lumny and abuſe which has beny thrown,ypop 
them; only calculated indgef Jor the cr 

the vulgar; and it js them / alone. the inte- 
reſted party arc Rudious to deceive. - Wich 
gut the meje/ty of ilie peopit, the faction would 
pe without power r energy, If che clergy 
bowever vere 2, paſſive and ignorant body, 
without a vill to perſuade, gr. 4a)ents, 0 n- 
force; without opylence ta ;exgjee enyy,and 
to iempt the band of .axarice, they; might bare 
remained in perfeR peace an tranguility gor 
ever. But baving ſhewn {elycs eg 
the inſlexible opppents of 4 and irre- 
ligion, {1 ſpeak pf he generality, of. hg ler. 
gy. be pleaſed v0. bſerve, and. I appeal. to the 
many excellent xeplies which they have made - 
to Voltaire, Rouſſeau, &ce&5+) 35, well as the 
baden and zucmisne mR, Bf: eig re- 
Aan od Mur ed watt: . Wee, 
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venue, (Ge ut great inerenfe of ane 
keys (ew ee to ruin and deftrution.. © 
k is Sg impofition to ſuppoſe that 0 
fins of al domains wil liquidate the nas 
oma debt were they honeſtly and judi. 
coy appyHed for that purpoſe; It is even 
_ ore; with confidence, that they will not 
fuſhet for the maintenance of their penfioned 
_eletgfs This; I believe, they evidently per- 
ed thenifelves; and their itnpolrng the 
H#th om all churchmen was the only remed ß 
they chufd admfmfſter to the evil. By this 
manœuvre they made a confiderabſe faving, 
bring reduced above three fourths of that 
order f otherwiſe, by the confeſſion of theit 
bon Combiiſtfees, that dedufting the tithes, 
whit they have now abvtiſhed, the remairider 
of the berfeſfaſticaf revenues would not be 
RAGcht for chat purpoſe, It would exceed, 
tte fly; abo ve fifty millions of Hivres, if the 
(lebts of the cfergy, which they contrafted fot 
We fubport of the flats, and which their ſat. 
den diff6fution preverited them from cancel. 
ling 


bade Mswu à pointed difregard for afl ret 

Hon, what bad the clergy to expeU ? In the 

Aſſembly, the majority were Either Atheiſts, 

Brits, or at beſt totally indifferent about the 
| | matter. 


oft inthded. But frow foch thin 8 


1 


matter. From fuch a groupe, can we bel. Þ 
any quarter would be given to the ancien 


eſtabliſhment? Beſides the injuſtice and iniv 
quity of the proceeding, the Aﬀembly bes 
baved undoubtedly with unparalleled ma | 
| tude towards that unfortunate claſs of men, 
The latter had joined them in ſupport of the | 
revolution, and were received as the ſaviours 
of the ſtate. But when this purpoſe was fan» 
ſwered, they turned their backs upon them, 
and voted their deſtruQion, regardleſs of the 


important ſervices they ne tho. in the 


critical moment. 
But let us not talk of ingratitude when 
ſuch flagrant injuſtice ſtares us in the face on 


- all fides. Every inveQive, every calumny 


chat could pofſibly debaſe and depreciate their 


characters in the eyes of the people, was 
thrown out againſt them. I have now ſome of 
thoſe elegant periods of modern philoſophy 
before me, and will tranſcribe a few out of 
the many thouſands that have been launched 
againſt that' defenceleſs body of men, The 
few ſpecimens I ſhall give you will be an in- 
conteſtible evidence of the turpitude and 
baſeneſs of their minds, and of the rancour 


of their hearts. 


Voltaire 


5 
bes voltalre, the patriarch of infidelity, and 
advotate ſor every ſpecies of immorality, in 
his philoſophical dictionary, as it is called, 
(Art. Abbe) inveighs againſt the epiſcopal 
order in the following manner. You do 
* perfettly well, Gentlemen, Take the whole 
earth to yourſelves. ' Undoubtedly it be- 
longs to ſuch intriguing men, as can get 
s poſſeſſion of it. You have not been idle 
e iin che days of ignorante, ſuperſtition, and 
L folly, to deprive us of our inheritances, nor 
to ttead us under foot, and to fatten your- 
1 ſelves on that, which ſhould have been ap- 
. propriated to the ſubſiſtence of the poor 
and the diſtreſſed;”* In another place ad- 
drefling himſelf to the people, be tells them 
to beware of adhering to a worſhip (the 
* chriſtian religion) for the ſake of a Na of 
h laci guards (gredins) vhoſe only merit con- 
* fiſts in ignorance, ſuperſtition, and filth” 
ſcrauſſej.¶ Indeed 1 find myſelf totally une- 
qual to give the literal tranſlation of ſuch low, 
vulgar; and indecent language; yet 1 am 
forced to 'wade through it) © and whoſe only 
glory, he adds, is concentered in idleneſs 
and raſcalitys / Such language confutes it- 
elf, and is beneath the notice of every ratio- 
val being. Vet unfortunately it has bad its 
n L eſſe dt, 
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effeft, and ovesturacd boch the church and 
ſtate of France. Among the many miſchiefs 
attendant on the diſſolution of the former, 
the poor, who were heretofore fed and reliev- 
ed in all their neceſſities by that body of men, 
are now thrown upon the mercy of the nation. 
Should they find: it expedient to make a 
proviſion for them hereafter, the charge will 
be as ſeverely felt, as the'pariſh-rates for that 
purpoſe are at this moment in England, and 
no doubt but they will be as ill provided for. 
I mean by overſeers, church-wardens, &c. 

They alledge (che Aſſembly I mean) that 


the eceleſiaſtical domains are to be ſold to ſa- 


tisfy the. creditors of the ſtate. But are not 
the clergy equally the. creditors of the ſtate? 
Did they not take to the miniſtry, and dedi- 
cate their lives and their labours to the good 
of their fellow-citizens upon the public faith? 
A great portion of the clergy had voluntarily 
relinquiſhed their own patrimony, and took to 
the Church for the ſame beneficent end. 
Thefe men moſt certainly placed their confi- 
dence likewiſe in the public faith for the 
emoluments which were annexed to their 
funQions. Being fitted by education and ha- 
bit for theſe purpoſes alone; they were unequal 


to the means 4 Boer bread in other 
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profefions, Why then was ſuch injuſlice to 
be-done to them, and ſuch partiality ſhewn'to 
2 pack of uſurers. Such I call the creditors 
of the ſtate, who never lent any thing in ſup- 
port of it but upon the moſt intereſted mo- 
tives. Can it poſſibly be ſuppoſed, if ever 
the ſame defalcation ſhould happen again in 
France, that theſe miſcreants will gratuitouſly 
offer the millions for the ſupport of the ſtate, 
as the clergy. have ſo frequently!done ? Say—1s 
humanity and patriotiſm the charaderiſtie of a 
uſurer? But what ſecurity has the preſent rem. 
nant of. the clergy for the paymentof their ſti- 
pends? The word, tbey tell you, of the Aſſembly. 
It may be aſked, how can the Aﬀembly, in its 
_ preſent ſituation, make its promiſes good to 
them? They have ſeized the revenues of the 
Church to pay the creditors of the ſtate. 
What will they ſeize upon to pay the ſervice 
af the Church, in caſe they cannot fulfil their 
engagements? It is a well known fact that the 
people have already in ſeveral inſtances. re- 
fuſed to pay the taxes, which the Aſſembly 
has decreed, (hence the enormous deficit be- 
tween the receipt and the expenditure) what 
then have theſe ſtipendary prieſts to expeQ? 
They have the pledge indeed of the Aſſembly. 
Ay et preterea” mhil!—As the Abbe Sayes 

Ls obſerved | 
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obſerved. “ it would have been lefs. cruel to 
have murdered them all at once. 

Surely ſome medium might have been 8 
dopted to ſuccour the ſtate with their property, 
as far as it would go, without ſtripping them 
all at once of their ſubſiſtence, and conſe- 
quently depriving them of all the comforts of 
life? Why might they not have been per- 
mitted to drop off by degrees, each incumbent 
enjoying his benefice to his death, and at that 
period to ſink into the public fund? Such a 
gradual extinction of benefices, ſo congenial 
to the laws of nature and humanity, would 
have given a degree of credit to the Af- 
ſembly, which they are now far from poſſeſ- 
ſing. It would have been a palliative to ſo 
great a ſtretch of power, and - would: not have 
deprived the clergy of their preſęnt ſubſiſtence. 
But inſtead of conforming, even in ſa ſmall a 
degree, to the dictates of equity and juſtice, 
they added inſult to oppreſſion, a ſpecies of 
cruelty peculiar to themſelves. In a ſtrain 
of irony they cloſed their degree againſt the 


. clergy in the following words: That church- 


men being now diſengaged from all the in- 
« cumbrances of the world, would be able 
* henceforth to attain, without obſtruftion, to 
6c the perfection of n purity.” „5 

Tt 
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- It has been ſaid (I have taken the follow- 
.—jng remarks from Mr. Calonne's excellent 
pamphlet on the preſent and future ſtate of 


France) that the clergy are only uſufruQue 
© aries,” :Doubtleſs. - Of the property which 
the body of the clergy colleQively poſſeſſes, 
its members individually have only the uſu. 
 fruft: but is not the uſafrut to be placed 
among the humber of inviolable poſſeſſions? 
We are only uſufruRuaries of life, but that is 
no reaſon we ſhould be deprived of it. 
* The clergy have no property.” 'How 
ſo? Does a legal poſſeſſion, held without diſ- 
pute during along ſucceſſion of ages, differ in 
law from real property? Surely the lands 
which have been given and legally tranſmitted” 
to the clergy by thoſe to whom they apper- 
tained, and which they have cleared, improved 
and increaſed in value to a hundred times the 
original worth, and in which they have been 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion, do appertain to 
them as proprietors? In whom did the right 
reſide, during this immemorial poſſeſſion ? In 
the Nation. That is nobody; for what apper- 
tains to all, appertains to none. The foun- 
ders endowed theſe houſes for public benefit, 
they did not give them to the public. They 
aſſigned them for the ſervice of religion, and 
72 | | the 
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the relief of the poor; The public-can have 
no other concern than to ſee they are applied 
to the ufes propoſed; And if the Nation 
chuſes to take this property, ought it not to 
revert to- its fource, and return to the heirs of 
the donors? So far M. Calonne. vas 
But igt overcomes right. And it is in 
vain to argue with thoſe who have power in 
hand, and iniquity at heart. Id enim eft 
« zquius, ſays Tacitus, quod eſt fortius. _ - -. 
You know that I am neither a Frenchman, | 
or of the clergy, and therefore cannot have 
the keft intereſt in what I have ſaid, The 
force of truth, as it appears to me; and that | 
equity and juſtice, which is due to all man- 
kind, alone has rouzed my zeal; and compelled 
me to deliver my ſentiments with that honeſt 
freedom which. becomes a Briton. Was any: 
other deſcription of men treated with that in- 
dignant cruelty which the French clergy have 
experienced, I ſhould think my pains: well. 
beſtowed if I could refcue them from: eon- 
tempt and obloquy; even in the eyes: of one. 
individual.—I now paſs over to the King... 
By all parties Lewis XVI. is allowedito'be: 
a good man. No great charatter however for 
a prince, whatever it may be for an indivi- 
dual; particularly for a prince who had ſuch 
[> an 
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an axtſul, reſſleſs and intriguing nation to go- 
vern. A gvad prince, taken according to the 
common atreptation of the word, and a weak 
prince, iu a political ſenſe are nearly ſynoni- 
.mous-terms./ Far be it however from me to 
detraſt in the leaſt from the merit, which his 
goodneſs of heart entitles him to. In a pri- 
vate perſon it would be invaluable, and ſtill 
more ſo in a prince, when united with political 
knowledge and firmneſs of diſpoſition. | © 
Without theſe requiſites, nothing but ruin 
and deſolation is likely to enſue, Lewis XVI. 
affords a melancholy inſtance of the truth of 
my afſertion. This innate goodneſs of heart, 
this ainſuſpe&ing temper, compliant diſpoſi- 
tion, and inexperienced mind which the king 
poſſeſſes had long been abuſed by court para- 
mes and-flatterers. Theſe-excellent qualities 
inthe king were likewiſe made ſubſervient to 
the baſoſt purpoſes by thoſe without doors; 
in other words, by che intriguing and deſign- 
ing part of the nation. Hence we may diſco- 
ver almoſt the very root and Tource of the re- 
volutiou. For though he was frequently in- 
formed by ſeveral perſons, who wiſhed him 
woll, chat certain men were openly endea- 
vouring to corrupt the army, and ſeduce the 
u ar their duty and ee Vivek 
&y. 
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they were haranguing daily. in the Palais royal 


for that purpoſe, and at the ſame time bribing 
them with that ſhining metal, which few peo- 
ple can reſiſt, he either affected not to believe 
the information, or gave himſelf no concern 
to remedy the evil. Like our King James I. 
who remarked, when clad in unwieldy armour ' 
under which he could ſcarcely/move, that he - 
could hurt nobody, and that nobody could hurt him; 
ſo, it may be. ſuppoſed Lewis XVI. argued. 
He meant no harm to any body, therefore 
could not ſuſpe& that any body intended harm 
towards him. M. Turgot, his miniſter, how- 
ever aſſured him that if he did not keep a 
watchful eye upon the evil machinations of 
certain people, his reign would prove as diſaſ- 
trous to the French nation, as that of his pre- 
deceſſor Charles VI. The: king was rouſed 
at this information, and ſeemed either hurt, 
or offended at it, M. Maurepas, to whom he 
told i it in confidence, turned it off in a joke, 
laughed at it, and wanted the king to do a8 
much. From theſe.premiſes we may doubt, 
whatever his mazeſty's education! might have 
been in other reſpects, whether be was ever 
let into the ſecret of his own conſequence and 
importance. His actions do not ſcem to in- 
| "ow. it . The firſt letters he ever wrote with 
p his 
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” own hand, alter 0 * the throne, 
wert to a young man who had the care and 
management of his locks and keys, in which 
he was very curious, and took great delight; 
as likewiſe to the perſon who had the ſuper- 
intendance of his rabbits, Alexander the 
Great is ſaid to have made- love, when he had 
nothing elſe to do. Other kings, as reported, 
have amuſed themſelves in making buttons, 
mid other baubles, when releaſed from the af- 
fairs of ſtate. Why might not Lewis XVI. 
do as tach? Though by all accounts be does 
not want capacity, many circumſtanees eom- 
bined Unfortunately to cramp the improve- 
meint and exettĩon of it; and it may, I believe, 
be truly fail that all his misfortunes aroſe, 
added to his own eaſy and unſuſpeQing tem- 
per, do the want of that political ſcience” and 
knowledge, ſo ent 0 W ſoveteign 
prines. 

Ohe of his ſecretaries (Septebaines by 
nate) having tranflated, by bis order, Gib« 
bons Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the: 
Rothan Empire, into French, omitted a paſſage 
wherein the author ſays, that the reigus of the 
diffetent races of the French monarchs oo 
cluded in weak princes; and poſſibly the pre- 
ſent tace is threatened with the ſame fate. 

M : The 
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The king, who underſtands Engliſh a little, 
perceived the blank, and tranſlated the paſ- 
ſage, diverting himſelf much at the caution 
and delicacy of the ſecretary, as alſo at the 
prediction of che author. hd 
The name of Gibbon obliges me to re- 
ak; that it 1s much to be feared that he wrote, 
the aboveſaid hiſtory with the ſame view and 
in the ſame ſpirit as Voltaire. Their ideas 
and principles ſeem nearly congenial, if we 
may judge from their writings. The xv and 
xvi chapters of his firſt volume are filled with 
inveRives and ſatires on the lives and deport- 
ment of the primitive . chriſtians. - And in 
many part of his work, are frequently inter- 
iperſed ſuch refleftions and anecdotes (not 
always indeed duly authenticated) as tend to 
diſgrace and depreciate that religion which all 
Europe, and his own native country in parti- 
cular, had thought proper to adopt and reve- 
rence. If the attempt is not judicious, it may 
be deemed indeed bold and daring, for ſuch 
principles have undoubtedly overturned both 
the religion and government of France ; and 
if they were adopted here, would ſoon, by 
their baneful influence, create the ſame con- 
fuſion in this country. For without religion 
there can be no morals, and conſequently no 
* ſubordination 
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ſubordination, but what ariſes from the force 
and terror of the laws. And what are laws, 
ſays Horace, without morals ? Quid vane le- 
ges ſine moribus efficient? 

But to return to my ſubject. 1 gave you a 
ſpecimen of the invettives which have been ſo 
liberally beſtowed by Voltaire upon the cler- 
gy- Theſe (excuſe me for repeating) added 
to the tempting bait, which their riches held 
forth, completely wrought their ruin and de- 
ſtruction. The ſame torrent of abuſe, though 
indiſcriminately levelled at all ſovereign prin- 
ces, was particularly aimed at Lewis XVI. 
and finally involved him in all thoſe calami- 
ties which he has fince experienced. But 
ftrange to relate! It is to the chriſtian religion 
they attribute all their evil deeds. For ac- 
cording to their logic, if the religion is bad, 
the clergy who teach it muſt be ſo, and prin- 
ces, who profeſs it, are conſequently included 
in the cenſure. Thus they overturn both 
church and ſtate with a wet finger. 

Leet us however attend to ſome of their il- 
| OY principles. The chriſtian reli- 
gion,“ ſays à certain modern philoſopher, 
is a collection of abſurdities, and the un- 
natural produktion of all the ancient ſuper- 
« ſtitions. It is a fanguinary religion, which 
1. 2 * transforms 
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« transforms princes inio tyrants, and the 
* people into flaves.—A true chriſtian can 
© have no idea of ſound morality, . At the 
« beſt he can only be a uſeleſs miſanthrope, 
« ora reſtleſs and turbulent fanatic. How 
« often do we ſee the moſt religious princes 
« undertake the moſt unjuſt wars; prodi- 
„ gally waſting the blood and treaſure of 
te their ſubjeQs; tearing the bread from the 
* mouths of the poor; conniving at, and 
« even commanding every ſpecies of robbery 
« and plunder ; committing all kinds of in- 
« juſtice and rapacity. Among the clergy 
« we meet with nothing but pride, avarice, 
« ſenſuality, the ſpirit of domination, re- 
« yenge, &c.—lt was religion that begot and 
* foſtered tyranny and deſpotiſm. Kings 
«© were ſervilely ſtiled the repreſentatives of 
„ God. They conſequently become abſo- 
* lute like him. —Tbeir arbitrary commands 
1 too frequently gave a ſanftion to violence, 
« rapine and oppreſſion, &c. &c.”* (Pref. ta 
the important inquiry.) | 
I muſt ohſerye that the. abettors of theſe 
levelling principles, like pirates, who often 
fight under falſe colours, frequently diſguiſe 
themſelves under filtitious names, ſo that it 
becomes a matter of ſome difficylty to aſcer- 


tain 
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tain the real authors. This unworthy. ſubs 
 terfuge, ſo congenial to thoſe who write 
againſt principle and conſcience, has often 
been made uſe of by Voltaire. His writings 
have appeared under the names of Boling - 
broke, a Quaker, a Preſbyterian, a Chineſe, 
&c. &c. yet the cloven foot has always been 
diſcovered, though fo artfully concealed un- 
der the maſk of deceit and hypocriſy. Whes 
ther or not he is the author of the book bes 
fore me (the Important Inquiry) I will not 
Venture to affirm for the reaſon above men- 
tioned. But to thoſef who have read his 
avowed works I dare appeal; and am confi. 
dent that they will not heſitate to agree with 
me, that they have met with invoctives, doth 
againſt the church and ſtate, to the full as in- 
jurious as thoſe I have tranſcribed. 

In the many letters I have written upon 
the ſubje& of the French revolution, I have 
endeavoured to trace the cauſes which pro- 
duced. that aſtoniſhing and unfortunate event. 
One however, which'I have not as yet noticed, 
| ſtrikes me in a very forcible manner; and 
though it ill becomes me even to hint at, 
much leſs to pronpunce upon the ſeuret de- 
crees of providence, yet I cannot help ſaying 
that the exceſs of corruption both of faith 
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and morals, which has pervaded the generality 
of the French nation, ſeems to me to have de. 
prived'them of thoſe lights and of that aſſiſt- 
ance from above, which they ſo neceſfarily 
ftand in need of in the formation of ewe 
new government. 

The manner in which they have pro- 
ad and ſtill ſeem to proceed, in a certain 


| degree juſtifies the idea; In too many in- 


ſtances we ſee them act like men bereft of 
their ſenſes, and therefore are apt to conclude 


chat they are totally given up to the guidance 


and direction of their own powers and abi. 
lities. Quos Deus vult re r de- 


mentat. 
That long concatenation of particular 


* cauſes, however,” (to uſe the words of a 
worthy French biſhop of 'the laſt - century} 
* which make and unmake empires, depends 
upon the ſecret. orders of divine provi- 
« dence.. God from the higheft heavens 
holds the reins of all the kingdoms of the 
% earth. He hath all hearts in his hands. 
„ Sometimes he gives a looſe to them, and 
« thereby moveth all mankind. He it is who 
« propoſes effects in their remoteſt cauſes, 
« and he it is who ſtrikes thoſe great ſtrokes, 
che counterſtroke whereof j is of ſuch ex- 
> 618 X tenſive 
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* tenſive conſequence. Let us talk no more 
* of chance or of fortune; what is chance 
« in our uncertain councils, is a concerted 
* deſign in a higher council. Thereby is ve- 
« rified the ſaying of the apoſtle, that God is 
* the bleſſed and only Potentate, the King of 
« Kings, and Lord of Lords, who cauſes all 
« revolutions by an immutable council; who 
« gives, and takes away power; who transfers 
* jt from one man to another; from one 
« houſe to another; from one people to ano- 
« ther, to ſhow that they all have it only bor- 
. rowed, and that it is he alone in whom it 
naturally reſides.” With this ſenſible re- 
mark, moſt becoming and meet for us blind 
and limited mortals here on earth to adopt, 
I. conclude my epiſtle; and wiſhing you 
health, proſperity, and inexperience of all re- 
volutions whatever, I ſubſcribe myſelf 


Dear Sin, &c. 


Na. 1792. o 
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ON TAE DEATH or THE. LATE EMPEROR, 
Manen 157 . 


Ta adden nd Peron Jeath of 1 
pold, late Emperer of Germany, tuft chill 
the heart of every refleQing perfor with hor 
ror and diſmay, if the firſt report which was 
generally received, be true, that he died by 
poiſon. It muſt make us tremble, not only 
for the future fate of kings and princet; but 
alſo for ourſelves. For what ſecurity, can 
there be for any deſcription of men, if ſuch 
diabolical meafares are taken, againſt the 
black and treacherous deeds of the dark 
aſſaſſin? When any ſet of men maintain ſuch 
principles, as prevail particularly ih the de- 


* This paragraph was inſerted in the St. James's Chro- 
nicle on the 17th inſtant, pos 
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mocratit fattion in France, added to the con- 
tempt which'has been ſo. frequently manifeſted 
for the Emperor in the Aſſembly itſelf, and 
che ĩiuſults which the mob have been permitted, 
or rather infligated to offer to his perſon in 
_ effigy; it cannot be imputed to a want of cha- 
rity if the Rrongeſt ſuſpicions might have fal- 
len on that nation. Since the Aﬀembly has 
tought proper to dri a man (Mirabeau) who 
appenrs to have been one of the inſtigators of 
thoſe afts of: bloòd; who ſeems to have 
thought that crimes are neceſſary inſtruments 
of poliey; who, with many others of the ſume 
caſt, avowed: thofe "ſentiments openly and 
without diſguife in the Aſſembly itſelf, it can- 
not be- ſurpriſing that men ſhould have re- 
tained at this moment a very unfavorable idea 
of the niclaricholy event which bas juſt taken 
place; at leaſt till ſuch evidence is adduced 
as' incontrovertibly . GAY their 
by. e DEP”: 

The great leaders of the Jacobine clubs, | 
thoſe vety focicties, whom Meſſrs. Price, the 
Birmingham - doctor, &c. have particularly 
choſen to correſpond with, have more than 
once hinted that it was a trifling offence in 
the peaple to murder a criminal whom the 
laws could not reach. M. Iſnard told the Aſ- 

N ſembly, 
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ſembly, when. they were debating, on a law 
againſt the emigrants, that“ the 'vengeanco 
of the people was like the vengeance of 
heaven, the terrible ſupplement to the laws. 
Mirabeau on a certain occaſion pronoun- 
ced that“ the Ariſtocrats are grown inſolent 
from their victory, of yeſterday :; 'a fort- 
* night ago they dared not, for their own 
* ſafely, have objected to the propoſal,” Let 
us compare: this ſentence with ſimilar words 
uſed by the ſame orator. ' He ſaid © that the 
Emperor of Germany would be ' unwilling 
to engage in the quarrel, when. he recol- 
ledcted what an hoſtage was in the hands of 
« the: French. And again; © The puniſh 
ment of one Vizier will become a leſſon to 
eee 
It plainly alan then dn * threats of 
dn and: aſſaſſination were the favorite 
argument of that ambitious. demagogue and 
others of thoſe ſocieties. : And as Tom. 
Paine ſays the people are apt ſcholars, it might 
naturally be feared that ſome villain of that 
deſcription ſhould take the hint, and diſpatch 
the Emperor, whom the laws could not reach. 
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. is an old prejudice exiting i in this 
country, and by repeated experience too well 
founded, that the French nation is of ſuch a 
reſtleſs and ambitious nature that they never 
remain inactive whenever the poſſibility of 
doing miſchief to their neighbours occurs. 
We might however have reaſonably ſuppoſed 
this reſtleſs diſpoſition to have been done away 
in the maſs of other political fins imputed to 
their former government; and the more ſo, 
ſince they have by a ſolemn public act diſ- 
claimed all wars and conqueſts, and ſolicit 
the union of nations, and the fraternal embraces 
of the friends of liberty. Theſe however are 
only words. They will not ſtand the teſt of 
facts, and it is to faQts that the appeal is made. 
It is therefore ſincerely to be hoped that when 
Engliſhmen are informed how little their ac- 
tions accord with theſe pompous profeſſions, 
they will ſtill retain their wonted prejudices, 
and not be deceived by ſuch bombaſt and high 
ſounding language. Let them remember that 
at all times a falſe friend is worfe than an open 


8 It appeared i in the St. James's Chronicle on the 2gth 
of arch, | 
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enemy. In all countries there will be par- 
ties. From various circumſtances it is impoſe, 
ſible that all people ſhould think alike. The 
great object then of theſ> ariſul Fronehipdli- 
ticians is to foment differences among their 
neighbauts, to ſet the people by the cars, and 
to profit, as occaſion may ſerve, by their if 
contents. For to aim at the poſſeſſion of any 
country y conqueſt would be too barefaced, 
and give the lie direct to their pompous de- 
crees and reſolutions of auaiding wars, and.of 
keeping peace with all mankind. They chuſe 
the ſafer, though not more honorable method 
of thejrreverend correſpondent, the Birming- 
ham dolor. © They lay a train of gun- 
* powder” (to uſe bis own words) “ under 
the old fabric, which a ſingle ſpark may 
* bercafter inflame, ſo as ta produce an in- 
* fantancous exploſion. Such a mode of 
proceeding is more congenial to their dark po- 
licy, and in a manner faves their credit with 
the majority of mankind, who do not obſerve 
ang ſcrutinize their ations, eſpecially. where 
they lie at a diſtance, with all chat attention 
which the magnitude of the evil requires. It 
was in this underhand manner they got poſſeſ- 
fion of Avignon and the Comtat de Venaiſſin. 
ey would have done as much, had they 
'* - Hel 
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4xigues, at Geneva, Berne in Switzerland, and 


in Auſtrian Flanders. I other places, ſuch 


as Liege, and more elpecially in this country, 
where their emiſſaries are. very . buly, they 
are content with viewing things at a greater. 
diſtance. - The oblique cenſures however, 
which they are continually caſting on opr.go- 
vernment and conſtitution prove that they 


Future period by the anarchy and confuſion 


they are endegvouring to create. Let then 


eee eee 
Tons. 


Jeruſalem, Naples and Sicily, in the year 
1362, for 80009 golden florins. Before the 
died ſhe adopted Lewis of France, Duke of 
Anjou, the ſon of King John, for her heir and 
ſucceſſor. Avignon however was not à pant 
of that ſucceſſion. Her right to it ſhe had 


transferred to Clement VI. for à valuable 


conſideration, as above ſaid. The popes en- 
joyed the ſovereignty. of it to the preſent time 
without any interruption, if we except that the 
1 Kings when they quarrelled with the 

Popes, 


| flatter themſelvgs chat they ſhall profit at ſome 


Avignon and its Senders moſt peogle ; 
know, were purchaſed by Pope Clement VI. 
| of Joan Counteſs of Provence, and Queen af 
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Popes, often ſeized this defenceleſi ftate, vl 
kept it as a depoſit” in their hands, till their 
diſputes were amicably adjuſted. "Thus we 
Nee that the Popes could plead a preſcriptive 
right of 439 years, which, added to a legil 
-purchaſe muſt make a title good, if any ſuch 
exiſts upon earth. If the poſſeſſion of Avig- 
nein was neceſſary for the peace and tranquil. 
lity of the French kingdom; there cannot be 
a doubt but it would have been ceded upon 
juſt and equitable terms, for its revenues 
could be no juſt object to the See of Rome, 
as they harely ſupported the charges of go- 
vernment. The greateſt advantage aroſe from 
the extent of patronage, and in. being a place 
of refuge for the Papes in times of war or ſe. 
dition, The government was mild, and the 
people enjoyed a kind of happy indolence un. 
til the French had taught them the fatal and 
ſenſeleſs leſſon on the rights of Man, which, 
after cauſing a deluge of blood to be ſpilt be- 
tween citizen and citizen, overturned the 
rights of ſociety... The injuſtice, however, as 
well as the abſurdity of the undertaking after 
all their pompous renunciations of conqueſts, 
occaſioned! violent 'debates in the National 
Aſſembly. Both were too ſelf-evident not to 
extort from the majority a decree that 

: Avignon 
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* Avignon formed no part of the French 
empire. This a& greatly diſappointed 
the deſigning faction. The mob however, 
that powerful engine of crafty ſedition, was at 
hand, and ſet upon M. de Clermont Tonnere 
wha had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debate. 
He vas inſulted, and threatened both with the 
fatal lantern and the deſtrudion of his houſe 
and property. Thus they ſilenced all the reſt, 
and (as uſual) carried the day. Upon which 
it was ſhrewdly obſerved that © the people 
«. had given an important leſſon to the Aſ- 
« ſembly.“ “' Things being brought to this 
iſſue, overlooking the injuſtice and abſurdity 
of the enterprize; after all their fine declara- 
tions, they boldly decreed that Avignon being 
an object of importance and of convenience 
tothe ſtate; it ſhould henceforth be united to 
the French empire. In the courſe of this bu- 
ſineſs however ſuch a deluge of blood was 
| ſhed by. the contending parties, which the 
Aſſembly had pitted againſt each other, that 
it was impoſſible they could juſtify it in the 
face of the world any longer. They affected 
therefore to receive the intelligence of the 
horrid ſcenes, which they themſelves had inſti- 
gated, with the ſcreams of a knot of hyſteri- 
cal women aſſembled at a tragedy. The let- 
| | ter, 
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ter, the ſecretary read it, whit communi!” 
cated the ® blogdy imelligence, dropped from 
bis hands, But fuch only vete the dupes of 
this horrid farce, who were ignorant of their 
vile machinations! among the inhabitants of 
Avignon, and thoſe who never heard of the 
affertions of the Aſſembly itſelf; frequentiy 
repeated within theſe walls, 4 That to con- 
« demn the revolution of Avignon, was to 
% condemm the revolution of France; for 
they both ſtood? uporr the ſame ſobting. 
It might be added, and carried erg 
the 1 ces IE ACER) ag 
| VO ,90316 
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* Among ather facts, that above ſixty: citizeds, wha : 
eee for fareual moncky bn, a dark dungeon. 
were taken from thence, and put to death, Their bodies 
were thrown into a well, and finally diſcovered” by | the © 
Kench; That others were hung up, ard ther Lying n- 
; >» » «ne gs WTO. 
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155 the laſt r a ſhort ſketch was FOR 
.ced in regard of the perfidjouſneſs of the 
French in ihe affairs of Avignon. The un- 
informed reader will now perceive that they 
have been equally buſy in other places, al- 
though; not as yet equally ſucceſsful. Geneva 
has been long divided into parties, and their 
civil diſſenſions have of late been fomented 
underhand by thoſe men who are called, by 
the abuſe of words, French patriots, and par- 
tieularly by the writers who aſſiſted Mirabeau 
in the periodical paper, called Le Courier de 
Provence, which he regularly publiſhed. In 
the beginning of laſt year (1791) things being 
brouglit to a certain degree of maturity, the 
ſignal of an intended revolt was given by ſing- 
ing the famous ſong * Ca ira under the win- 
dows of the magiſtrates. After conſigning 
all the Ariſtocrates to the lantern in the 


This trifling air, which is very gay and lively, has 

been conſtantly the ſignal of revolt. Twice it has been 
. attempted in the Haymarket Theatre. Ought not the 
abettors to be noticed and duly puniſhed ? | 


F 
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ſong, they added and all the citizens alſo. In 
the month of February. an open attack was 
made upon the town by the neighbouring 
peaſants, and it was apprehended that a party 
within the walls would open the gates, and 
give up their adverſaries to be plundered by 
the rabble. All the citizens got under arms, 
and continued ſo for ſome days, till the inſur- 
gents finding that the French peaſants of the 
Pays (the country) of Ger did not join them 


2s Vas expected, returned to a ſtate of tran- 


quillity. This attempt was ſuppoſed to have 
been inſtigated by a man who had been once 
a democrate of Geneva, and now become a 
Frenchman, and elected Mayor of Gex. 

In the mean while the French journaliſts, 
who repeat with tranſport the news of every 
inſurrettion in every corner of Europe, ex- 
preſſed particular ſatisfaction at the troubles 
of Geneva, and aſſured their countrymen, 
« that Geneva would ſoon follow the example 
of Avignon, and demand to be incorpo- 
« rated with the French empire. This cir- 
cumſtance opened the eyes of the people of 
Geneva, who cordially and unanimouſly unit- 
ed together in defence of the common cauſe, 
and have ever ſince (though ftill divided 
W themſelves in other reſpeQs) been 


very 
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very ſuſpicious of French patriots and French 
politics In Berne thoſe politics did not ſutc- 
ceed better, for they had the fate of Avignon 
before their eyes. This inclination in the 
French to kindle a civil war in Switzerland is 
grievouſly complained of by Necker in 
his laſt book. Theſe little lates,” ſays 
he, © till the French revolutioniſts ſent their 
* emiſſaries among them, had the weakneſ? | 
* to think themſelves happy.“ | FA 

The letter from one of the political clubs, 
which was lately diſperſed through Auftrian 
Flanders is an additional proof of that ſpirit 
of intrigue, of the reſtleſs temper, the artful, 
and underhand interference of the French in 
che affairs of other people. The ſubſtance 
of this leiter is as follows. © Gentlemen, 
« You knaw the value of liberty, You wiſh- 
ed for it, but unfortunate events have pre- 


« yented you from obtaining it, The friends 
« of the French conſtitution embrace the whole 
« world" (a fine bombaſt idea!) “ in their 
«. ſyſtem | of philanthropy, and in virtue of that 

« right, Sirs, they expreſs their hopes that 
te when *® you return again into your country, 
ce ** will ſeatter the ſeeds of our beneficent 


? | They were obüged to fly for rebellious practices. 
. « projets, 
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« projets, that they may n 2 plentiful ; 
“ harveſt.” | | * © 0 


TO BEL CONTINUED, . 
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Is che progreſs of the inquiry concerning 
the underhand and artful interference of the 
French in the affairs of other ſtates, we find 
that Liege revolted againſt” its prince and bi- 
ſhop ſoon after the celebrated 14th of July, 
the day of the grand confederation at Paris. 
The malcontents kept up a correſpondence 
with the republican French leaders, but draw- 
ing on itſelf the reſentment of the German 
empire, they have been obliged to ſubmit; and 
conſequently to relinquiſh their patriotic aſ- 
ſociates. Though their newſpaper; and jours 
nals of literature have been a little more in- 
| dulgent to this nation, (for reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves) than they have been to their 
other neighbours, yet upon ſeveral occaſions 
they have expreſſed a fovereigh contempt for 
our form and mode of government, and have 
enlarged upon the miſeties of the people in 
conſe- 
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conſequencs ef it; and all this: not . 
ſome deſign. Nothing can more prove the in- 


direct and oblique method they take of depre- 


ciating our conſtitution, than the letter 
which:the Aſſembly cauſed to be written to 
the States of Penfylvania. We' eſtabliſh”? 
it is therein ſaid, under the conſtitutional 
authority of a king the ſame liberty as you 
te have eſtabliſhed: under republican forms; 

a liberty very different from that, hien com- 

&« poſed of charters and privileges, alters, by le- 
% reditary diſtinttionsi civil equality, that unaliee 


*« nable. patrimony' of men united in ſociety; which! 


* balancing: the eternal ſduereignty of the people 
« by the prerogatives of birth and the rights of 
*, generated nation the ſcars of its . ancient fla. 
*, very. The famous dedree far the abolition. 
of the French-nobility, carries in its very pre- 
amble the ſtrongeſt features of that conceit 
and vanity which would ſquare the opinions of 
all the world to its oun; of which it is diffi: 
culi ſor other nations ta ſpeak, without betray- 
ing a little re ſeninent. The Aſſembly were 
ne ber that boreditary no- 


„This was a letter of thanks, ia they had de- 
greed a ſhort mourning for Dr. Franklin. 
bility 


j 
1 
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bility is incompatible with the liberty of France; 
it declares in general terms, that hereditary | 
nobility is incompatible "with a free ſlate; and 
thus, by implication, declares all Europe to 
be enſlaved. The French newſpaper writers 
and pamphleteers greedily catch up every lie 
which they think may poſſibly degrade! this 
nation, and create à confuſion in it. At one 
time they announced that the Houſe of Lords 
was to be aboliſhed. © At another that a riot, 
ſimilar to that of 1780, was hourly expected: 
that the guards had been ordered to hold 
hemſelves in readineſs, and that they had re- 
fuſed to act; that the Commons had refuſed 
ſupplies to Mr. Pitt in ſupport of the quartet 
with Spain; that the King in anger bad .diſ-' 
ſolved them. They then concluded that the 
Engliſh people had riſen, and attacked the 
nobility. The Mercure ( a French newſpaper) 
of. the 23d of July 1791 makes the following 
remark on a pamphlet called Za Police de Pa- 
vis, which was written to cenſure the police: 
of the. former government. We cannot 
« conclude this article without recommend- 
ing to the curioſity of our readers a paſſage 
on the police of London. The author ob- 
« ferves ſeveral monſtrous  defeQs. — But 
N * what is more ' aſtoniſhing (and truly 
aſtoniſn- 


ad 
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aſtoniſhing it is) © is: the exceſſive miſery of 
« an immenſe portion of the people The 
* conſequences” he adds, may be dreadful 
& on the eve .of thoſe ſhocks which threaten go- 
« vernment.” Then commenting on ſome 
paſſages from the laſt advertiſements of the 
Conſtitutional Society (which he miſtakes for 
a petition) he concludes with ſaying © that 

© the time approaches when juſtice vill be 
 ® demanded in ſo firm a tone, that it cannot 
" be refuſed.” © In a country” he adds, 
* where people ſpeak in that ſtile, in the bo- 
« ſom of a capital where the immenſe popula- 
tion preſents the aſpeft of a miſery ſo hi- 
* deous, that it is not to be compared to 
* Paris; in ſuch a ſituation of things how 
long can ſubſiſt the political abuſes of Eng- 
« land complained of by the friends of the 
* conſtitution, the friends of the French revo- 
„ lution? An intereſting queſtion, and worthy 
* of the attention of the cabinet of St. 
" Jamers!%—Ar the moment this was writ- 
ten, it may be with great probability ſuſpeRed 
that they were waiting for an account of the 
celebration of the 14th of July, (1791) and 
indulging themſelves in the ſavage expeQation 
that the rabble of London would treat a Lord 
Moyes or a Secretary « of State, as cruelly as 
| the 
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Wien the ſtate is in. dangerof an 8 
every citizen ought to take up arms. When 
libellous ſcribblers are ſuffered to impeach the 
ſyſtem of government and the conſtitution of 
a country with impunity which the majority 
reſpeRts, every man intereſted in its preſerva- 
tion, as procuring to bim the invaluable bleſ- 
| fings of peace and tranquillity, ought. to 
take the alarm, and, with all the powers he 
poſſeſſes, endeayour to counteratt the bane- 
ful and noxious principles which are fo da- 
ringly diſſeminated throughout the realm, If 
a hungry and half-famiſhed printer, to pro- 
cure bimſelf a dinner, ventures. to publiſh a 
tale of ſcandal, he is inſtantly, and often jftly 
puniſhed. But the wretch who To groſsly in- 
ſults the nation at large hy cenſuring their Bo- 
vernment and conſtitution; who treats the 
ſupreme magiſtrate thereof, whom the majo- 


rity of that nation 1 and reverences, 
with 
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vith a contempt and indignity, with: a vlacks 

guardiſm (if ſuch a word may be uſed) 

which © beggars/ all deſcription; who dares 
not only ſubſcribe - his name, but even 

at the moment that he reprobates all titles 

and diſtindtions, ſigns himſelf Secretary to 


the American Congreſs | for foreign affairs, 
Kc. who! finally boaſts to all the world that 
his libellous pamphlets have run through 
more editions than that of a * gentleman who 
has wrote in favor of peace, order and decen- 
ey; and that it will be ſufficient to give bim 
an anſwer when the ſaid publication has had + 
equal ſueceſs; that ſuch a wretch ſhould be 
ſuffered to range at large, and inſult the pub- 
lic, (let it be repeated) is a paradox which 
few people can underſtand. —I1s it out of con- 
tempt ſor his perſon, or his principles, that 
he bas remained ſo long un- noticed? But 
ſurely the man who inſults a whole nation; 
Who libels, defames, and ſatirizes the head 
and chief governor of that nation, is as much 
an objeQt of legal puniſhment, as the miſerable 
Fetailers of ſcandal, who are puniſhed almoft 


Mr. Burke. 
1 This can never happen till Mr. Burke's pamphlet is 
diſtributed gratis, like the Rights of Mar, - | 
N P every 
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evety day. It eannat be from a contempt of 
his principles, for, they ſtrike at the very vi. 
tals, the very eſſence | of the preſent gavern« 
ment and conſtitution: of this ddunmty ; and, 
if adopted in the whole, would eradicate 
every bleſſing of ſocial lib, They ten ta 
inflame the minds of the people, ho gteedily 
ſwallow every thing, though ever ſo prepoſ- 
terous, which flatters their paſſions, - Thus 
they become” diſſatisfied with te government 
they live under and not only wiſh for a change, 
but are ready to promote it whenever un op- 
portunity offers. „ Principlis obſta, ſerò 
4 medecina- paratur** is a viſe old adage, 
which may be engliſhed thus: “ A ſtitch in 
* time, ſaves nine A few days previous to 
the riots in 1780, Lord N was ſore warne 
of the dangerous -aſpe& af -things.: - Brother 
Lazarus was however then aſleep, and paid no 
attention to the information. We know too 
well the confequence of bis Lordſhip's ſu- 
pineneſs and inattentioi, to dwell farcher up- 
on the ſubjedt. The ſame-xauſes however 
have generally the ſame eſſebta. And although 
a Paine's mob may not ſucceed better (for it 
is but too true that miſchief they wiſh for, and 
miſchief they are ready to do, whenever, the 
9pportunity offers) than that of Lord George 


Gordon, 
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Gordon, yet even the effetts of the N Gs 
too recent in moſt men's minds, not to make 
tdem dread repetition of the calamities 
Which the nation then experienced. That 
miſchief they wiſh for, and miſchief they are 
ready to Uo; as has been obſerved, is evident 
from the writings not only of Paine, but like- 
wiſe of ' thoſe of the ſame party. Let us 
attend to what the Birmingham doctor has 
ſaid upon this ſubject. We lay“ fays 
be, „ a tram of gun. powder under the old 
fabrie of error and ſuperſlition, which a 
fſingle ſpark may hereafter inflame ſo as to 
*' produce an inſtantaneous exploſion.” In an 
advertiſemedt from the Conſtitutional Society 
ve read the Following paragraph. The 
time approaches when" juſtice will be de- 


* manded in ſo firm a tone, that it cannot be 


« refuſed;” That triſling ſong Ca ire has 
deen the ſignal of revolt and ſedition where- 
ever French politics have prevailed, or the 
attempt to introduce them bas been made, as 
atParis, Avignon, Berne, Liege, Bruxelles, 
and even in this country. It is well known 
chat it was twice at leaſt attempted in the Hay- 
market theatre. But things at that moment 
were not ripe for execution. It behoves 
derer thoſe, who are intruſted with the guar- 

dianſhip 
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dianſbip' and ſuperintendence of peace and 
order, io keep, à vatchſul eye over that por- 
tion of malcontents ho are ready to revive 
che ſame horrid-ſcenes which the nation un- 
fortunately experienced in the year 2780. 
The ſpirit of ſedition loſes; no opportunity; 
overlooks no advantage which it may acquire 
from the overſight, and ill-policy of its oppo- 
nents. They declaim with violence againſt 
the pride and tyranny of ariſtocracy, as may 
be gathered from the following ſpeech of 
Mr. Erſkine at * Newark. He ſaid, * that 
it had been by ad of oppreſſion and perſe- 
* eution by the nobles of ſome neighbouring 
« kingdoms; chat the nobility were firſt 
brought into diſgrace, and afterwards into 
ruin. He was himſelf of noble blood, and 
* therefore ſhould in ſome degree lament its 
« downfall, as he knew it was ſometimes ac- 
„ companied by nobleneſs of mind. But the 
* hqur was faſt approaching when, the gaudy 
* trappings of the peerage would be torn off 
by the avenging hand of popular retribu- 
tion, for the purpoſe of expoſing to the 
public eye the rotten. and diſtorted carcaſe, 
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He wear to try the validity of two votes againſt the 
intereſt of the Duke of Newcaſtle, ; * — 6 Thi. 
«io; « whoſe. 
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* *,whoſs, innumerable, and execrable oppreſ- 
* ſions had contaminated the garb chat cor. 
* verxed itꝰ.““ At a time when every effort 
is trained to make the nobility odious, and 
to level all diſtinctions, as they baye done in 
France, Lord Lauderdale's ſpeech in the 
affair of Mr. Cookſey pointed out the wiſer 
courſe, which ought. to have been taken, by 
attentive and acute politicians. And how- 
ever juſt, equitable and expedient it may be 
10 aboliſh the ſlavg- trade, it is certainly a de- 
licate ſubjett to debate upon at this preſent 
moment. The people in general, that is 
three fourths of this nation, underſtand no- 
ching of it, and therefore are apt to form 
ideas which may prove in the end very diſ- 
treſſing. The borrid ſcenes which have taken 
place in St. Domingo were but the conſe- 
quence of an ill- timed and miſplaced decree 
of the National Aſſembly, which paſſed-on 
the 15th of May 1791, and which they were 
obliged to revoke on the 24th of September 
following. But the miſchief was done, and 
no one can tell when it will ceaſe. 


. Lioyd's Ereaing Patt from March 
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to conclude. Whatever ubuſes chete att 
exiſting in this country; (and no doubt hut too 


many do exiſt, the inevitable conſequenee of 


the hand of time) it is to be hoped they will 
be quietly and calmly done away: without noiſe, 


or tumult. Let us adopt the ſenſible remark - 


of the Empreſs of Ruffia to Mr. Howard, 
when he apprized her. that there were many 
abuſes in the priſons in her dominions which 
ood in great need of reform. = Monſieur,” 
faid ſhe, il faut tirer un clous aprłs l autre. 


« Sir, ve miſt draw. one e nal out after the 
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